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WON BY 
Mrs. Catherine S. Beecher 
Oneonta, N. Y. 





















































F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States telling 
eile how they use Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton's 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton’s even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its height. 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be: accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundreds of valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 


Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 
osition that a list of interesting items to 
fook up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 


It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
how many real large numbers they could 
find and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contribution 
to her class walked proudly to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the large colored picture of 
the earth and showed it to the group. She 
smilingly said: 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really surprised! They 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
They were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 





Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


750 


SECOND PRIZE 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 





WON BY 
Mrs. Elsie Coleman 
New Sharon, lowa 


WON BY 


Great Falls, Mont. 


50 SETS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA TO THE 50 NEXT BEST 





WON BY 
Sister M. Andrew, O.S.B., McAlester, Okla. 
Miss Recene Ashton, Pinos Altos, N. M. 
Mrs. Janet B. Baker, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Beulah Bales, Horton, Kan. 
Miss Marion Brader, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. A. Brouillette, Wilder, Vt. 
Mr. Harry E. Clarke, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Miss Rosemary Dickerson, Tilton, N. H. 
Sister M. Emmerentia, Mankato, Minn. 
Mrs. Charlotte Garman, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
Sister M. Georgeann, R.S.M., Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Gertrude Gill, Hibbing, Minn. 
Miss Beulah Gilmore, Connellsville, Pa. 
Mrs. Eleanor Gleason, Arcadia, Wis. 
Miss Anne O. Gottschalk, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Mildred E. Grayburn, Pittsburgh, Pa. © 
Miss Iris Haskins, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Leta Hedge, Carthage, Mo. 

Mr. Fred A. Henderson, Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Fred W. Hershey, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holbert, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Miss Burnadine Jiggetts, LaCrosse, Va. 
Miss Elsie Lanier, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Miss Margaret Leatham, Manchester, N. H. 
Mr. John M. Leese, Union, N. J. 

Miss Esther A. Lord, Cambridge, Me. 
Miss Mary J. McDonald, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Miss Rita E. McLaughlin, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Vivian S. Moffitt, Spokane, Wash. 
Mrs. D. F. Mulvihill, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. C. W. Peters, Abilene, Tex. 

Mrs. Julia B. Petty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Queck, Monroe, Mich. 
Miss Juanita Ramsey, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
Mrs. Emilyn K. Roberts, Coronado, Calif. 
Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Concord, N. C. 
Sister M. Alban Rohr, Olmitz, Kan. 
Mrs. Pearle H. Schultz, So. Miami, Fla. 
Mrs. H. N. Seford, Bauxite, Ark. 

Mrs. Doris Smith, Charles City, Iowa 

Mrs. Fay R. Smith, Vernon, Ala. 
Sister M. Solanus, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Mathield Tennant, Anniston, Ala. 
Mr. L. S. Turner, Radium, Colo. 
Sister Rose Vincent, S.C., Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs. J. I. Watson, Iowa, La. 
Miss Eva West, Chester, S. C. 
Miss Ruth Westover, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Mrs, Mary M. Worthylake, Eugene, Ore. 
Miss Rosemary Yager, Chillicothe, Ohio 


“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 


Motivated seat work, of a very constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 


board or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


Miss Dorothy Moore 


‘250 


FOURTH PRIZE 











WON BY 
Miss Mathalda Deitz 
Gauley Bridge, W Va. 


High-School Community Activities 


Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton’s 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton's effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton’s was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 


I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. I 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton's is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 


Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, praphs, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 


We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton’s 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. She said, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children. 
knew what they were painting!” 


FREE: For other intriguing ideas contributed by teachers in the Compton contest 
write us for a free copy of “Teaching Hints from Teachers” 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY + 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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@ Tuis feature of THE JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily those of the 


NEA. 


Question-of-the-Month 


# One of the most recent Questions-of- 
the-Month in THE JOURNAL asked, “What 
effect is television having on the school- 
work of your pupils?”” Among replies re- 
ceived were these. 


HARDLY a day passes that we do not use 
information learned thru __ television. 
Travelogs, weather reports, news, and sci- 
ence programs have given children today 
a greater wealth of knowledge than we 
realize.—MRS. FLORENCE BROOKS, Glendora 
School, Chews, N. J. 


WHEN used unwisely, television hin- 
ders child growth. Many of the younger 
children come to school sleepy and tired 
from watching television programs too 
late. Parents should help children make 
wise choices concerning television view- 
ing. 

Children bring to school ideas and ex- 
cerpts from the programs they have seen. 
As teachers, we should utilize every op- 
portunity to find the desirable side of 
television and use it advantageously in 
the classroom.—ROLLAND L. BEARDSLEY, 
sixth-grade teacher, Brighton No. 1 
School, Rochester, N.Y. 


Equivalent Credits and 
Nondegree Teachers 

# A LETTER published in “Our Read- 
ers Write” last spring is still receiving 
comments from JOURNAL readers. The 
writer suggested recognizing equivalent 
credit for years of successful teaching to 
raise the standing of normal-school grad- 
uates. 


THE present practice of refusing to 
recognize teaching experience as a partial 
equivalent of college preparation deals 
unjustly with many competent teachers. 
Thousands of these people have excellent 
professional libraries, read extensively, 
attend professional meetings, exchange 
ideas, visit other teachers in action, study 
their own technics with a view to im- 
provement, and in other ways advance 
themselves professionally. Yet, if there is 
no college professor to certify that they 
have done these things under his super- 
vision, little, if anything, appears on a 

: 


teacher's record as accepted evidence of 
this professional growth.—NELSON 1, 
HOWE, Erie County Teachers Association, 
Birmingham, Ohio. 


WHEN our association, in cooperation 
with our superintendent, worked on a 
salary schedule, we were confronted with 
a similar problem. After noting the onin. 
ions of educators, studying salary sched. 
ules from all over the US, and receivin 
information from the NEA Research Di- 
vision, the Las Vegas Education Associa 
tion decided upon a three-point schedule; 
nondegree, A.B., M.A. Over half of the 
teachers who helped decide on this sched- 
ule were nondegree teachers. 

I believe that if we in the teaching pro 
fession are to rank with other professions 
with regard to salary, we must maintain 
high requirements and standards. We un 
doubtedly sympathize with the many fine 
teachers with only normal-school train 
ing, but we must consider the profession 
as a whole.—CLARABELLE D. DECKER, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


IF EXPERIENCE is all a teacher needs 
along the line of preparation, that can be 
all a child needs in preparation for his 

[Continued on page 374] 


SPELLING! READING! 


Word Recognition Skills 
It's fun to teach 
It’s easy to learn 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


By Schoolfield and Timberlake 








Useful in all grades with 
any series of readers 


PROGRAM FOR FIRST GRADE 


Step | —completed in November 
Step Il —completed by February 
Step IIl—completed by June 


All consonants and 18 vowels learned 





Even first grade children spell 400 to 500 
phonetic words easily (without study) after § 
months of instruction. ‘‘Phonovisual is magi 
word in Primary Education.” 
The Washington Post, 1947. 


Two large charts, illustrated in 
color, and Method Book, $4.95 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Department EA P.O. Box 3504 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


WOTP Meets in Malta 


The delegate assembly of the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, meeting in Malta July 20-26, voted to 
accept the draft constitution of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession if the other two 
international organizations concerned should also approve 
it. The sixth delegate assembly of WOTP in 1952 will in 
all probability be followed by a joint meeting at which the 
new confederation will be launched. 





William F. Russell was reelected president of WOTP at 
the special request of the entire delegate assembly. 


At the San Francisco Convention 


NEA Representative Assembly [1] adopted the Cen- 
tennial Action Program and instructed the NEA Executive 
Committee to move forward in keeping with the provisions 
of its program [see page 377], [2] amended Association 
bylaws to provide that the NEA dues of a member of a col- 
lege or university chapter of Future Teachers of America 
shall be $1 per year, effective 1952-53. 


Also [3] reactivated the Overseas Teacher Fund, [4] granted 
NEA departmental status to the National Retired Teachers 
Association, [5] discontinued the Department of Lip Read- 
ing, at its own request, [6] proposed an amendment, to take 
effect in one year, to discontinue the Department of Adult 
Education, its work being taken over by the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the US, [7] proposed an amendment, 
to take effect in a year, that the Department of Secondary 
Teachers be merged with the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. For the Association’s stand in meeting the attacks 
on public education, see page 381. 


School Attacks Reported in McCall's 


“Who’s Trying To Ruin Our Schools?” asks—and an- 
swers-—Arthur D. Morse in the September McCall's. Morse 
reminds the readers of that magazine how the attacks on 
the public schools in Pasadena, Calif., and Englewood, 
N. J., came about, who led them, and warns that the same 


| things can. happen in other school systems, especially where 


new buildings are needed. 


NEA Denounces Saturday Evening Post 
Editorial : 

The July 14, 1953; issue of The Saturday Evening Post 
‘tartied an editorial entitled, “Educators Should Be Warned 
by the Pasadena Revolt.” Signed “Frank Chodorov.” This 
editorial presented an inaccurate resumé of the Pasadena 
controversy which resulted in the resignation of Willard E. 


Goslin in November 1950. 


The NEA Defense Commission sent a letter to the editor 
of The Saturday Evening Post protesting this Chodorov edi- 
torial. What many~ people do not realize is that Frank 
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Chodorov is also the author of a pamphlet put out by Allen 
A. Zoll’s National Council for American Education, Private 
Schools: the Solution to America’s Educational Problem. 


The pamphlet, Progressive Education Increases Delinquency, 


_ written by Allen Zoll and published by the National Council 


for American Education, was distributed widely in Pasadena. 
While this pamphlet was only one factor in that community's 
school controversy, it is a good indication of the technic 
employed by Zoll. 


In the July edition of the Educational Guardian, NCAE 
publication, Frank Chodorov’s Saturday Evening Post edi- 
torial is praised—in fact, NCAE offered reprints of the edi- 
torial to its readers. 


Allocations of Materials 


The claimant agency function for educational construc- 
tion will remain within the United States Office of Edu- 
cation despite the recent attempt in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to centralize all claimant agencies. 


The House on July 20 rejected an amendment offered by 
Mr. Davis of Wisconsin which would have removed from 
the Office of Education the authority to act as claimant for 
education. 


Exchange Teachers Arrive 


One hundred one British teachers and seven teachers 
from France arrived this fall to exchange positions for 
one year with American teachers in 32 states. The 1951-52 
interchange of teachers marks the sixth year of this inter- 
national goodwill promotion program. During these six 
years more than 1200 teachers from abroad have exchanged 
places for a year with teachers thruout the US. 


In addition to the British-American teacher exchanges, 
there are now interchanges between our country and Canada, 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Italy, Australia, and New Zealand. 


1952-53 Fulbright Awards Available 


Fulbright awards for 1952-53 in the fields of univer- 
sity lecturing, postdoctoral research, and special categories 
are now available for Europe and the Near East. Approxi- 
mately 230 awards are offered. Those interested should 
make application, by October 15, 1951, to Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, D.C. 


George F. Zook 


George F. Zook, retired president of the American Council 
on Education and former US Commissioner of Education, 
died August 17 in Arlington, Va. 
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Dr. Zook was formerly chief of the Division of Higher 
Education of the US Bureau [now Office] of Education, 
president of the University of Akron, secretary of the 
Commission on Higher Institutions of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, member of 
the National Advisory Committee on Education. He par- 
ticipated in various state-educational surveys and was the 
author of survey reports on higher-educational institutions. 


UNESCO Report 


Developments in the UNESCO educational program 
have been listed in an informal report by the US delega- 
tion on the sixth general conference of the UN agency in 
Paris, June 18-July 11. Primary attention in 1952 will be 
given to Unesco’s educational work with youth. Other 
soints of emphasis include [1] continuance of a clearing- 
house for the exchange of information, [2] development of 
a Workers Education Center for adult education which 
will hold an international meeting for workers, leaders, and 
teachers next summer, [3] a conference devoted to the prob- 
lems of compulsory education, [4] special emphasis on edu- 
cation for women as related to recently won political rights 
in various parts of the world, [5] establishment of the 
Mental Health Seminar in Europe for the summer of 1952, 
[6] a seminar in the coming year on the teaching of living 
languages. 


Permanent Site for UNESCO 


A permanent site for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, now housed in the 
Hotel Majestic which was German headquarters in Paris 
during the war, has been offered by France. It is under- 
stood that France will give UNEsco a 30-year interest-free 
loan of $6 million for putting up the building. 


Academic Freedom 


At least 35 incidents involving academic freedom took 
place last year on American college campuses and in Amer- 
ican school systems according to The Harvard Crimson, un- 
dergraduate daily of Harvard University. The 35 cases 
cited included legislative controls on teaching, loyalty oaths, 
the dismissal of students and faculty members, the banning 
of speakers, and anti-subversive committees. 


To Study Academic Freedom 


Columbia University has received a grant of $60,000 from 
the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation to finance a two-year 
study exploring the issue of academic freedom. To be com- 
pleted by September 1953, the research will seek to define 
the range of freedom in American higher institutions and 


to discern the proper limits of individual rights on college 
campuses. 


Schoolboard Wins Fight Over 
Extracurriculum Work 


The Board of Education of New York City has the 
right to order teachers to resume extracurriculum activities, 
ruled New York's State Supreme Court Justice Philip M. 
Kleinfeld, Brooklyn, in a decision handed down in June 1951. 


$72 





* 


The court decision related to a teachers’ boycott of extracur. 
riculum activities in New York City highschools. 


The court action was in connection with the suit brought 
by the New York Teachers Guild [Local Two, American 
Federation of Teachers, A. F. of L.] and four other guild 
members, claiming that the board had acted illegally in mak- 
ing after-school service mandatory for teachers upon assign. 
ment by principals. 


Judge Kleinfeld said he “sympathizes with the plight of 
teachers generally and with their disappointment in not ge= 
ting the increase in salary which was promised them.” 
However, he said the guild’s action “is not the means by 
which such increase can be forced, and this motion is, there- 
fore, ill-advised.” 


Congress Proposes Stiffer Penalties 
for Dope Peddlers 


Shocked at reports of widespread peddling of narcotics 
and addiction among children, Congréss is tightening the 
laws that deal with this form of crime. The House has al- 
ready passed HR3490, sponsored by Representative Hale 
Boggs [D, La.], which is intended “to make more stringent 
and more uniform’ penalties for violators of federal nar 
cotic and marijuana laws, chiefly the peddlers. It would 
require mandatory minimum sentence of two, five, and 10 
years for first, second, and subsequent offenders. Suspended 
sentences after the first offense would be banned. The bill 
has the endorsement of the Senate Crime-Investigating Com- 
mittee and is now before a Senate committee for action. 


Radio Free Europe 


Crusade for Freedom is conducting a campaign for 25 
million new members this September and for money to 
continue and expand its Radio Free Europe program. Non- 
governmental, Radio Free Europe is intended to counteract 
Communist propaganda, especially among the youth of the 
satellite nations. Crusade for Freedom headquarters are in 
the Empire State Building in New York City. 


Education Writers Association 
Awards Citations 


Two writers in the field of education, two daily news- 
papers, and a magazine were cited by the Education Writers 
Association this summer for their outstanding contributions 
to the progress of education writing. 


Agnes E. Meyer of the Washington Post, member of the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, tied 
for first place for her series of news stories about Prince 
Georges County, Maryland, and her analysis of its school 
conditions. The Atlanta Journal won the other first place 
for its advocacy of better education in Georgia thru its 
series, “Our Fight for Better Schools.” Life Magazine was 
cited for its special issue of October 16, 1950, which graphi- 
cally portrayed education in the US. For its daily school page, 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun won a citation. 
Edward B. Orr of The Christian Science Monitor was singled 
out for his editorial interpretation of education entitled 
“More Microscopes Than Marxists.” 
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“New booklet shows how Tape Recording 
adds interest to school activities” 


Presenis 


4 Slory Time Rolie 


Adapted by FLORENCE M. TCHAIKA 
wih CHARLOTTE £& Davin 


Produced ie @menicoion 
by FLETCHER SMITH STUDIOS, INC 
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FILM-STRIP PRESENTATIONS are far more interesting when tape-recorded 
commentaries are added. The tape practically runs the program off 
by itself, without awkward breaks or pauses. And it requires no dis- 


tracting illumination. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., Dept. NEA-91 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send free booklet Tape Recording in 
the Classroom. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| Arrange to have tape recording demonstrated 
| at our school. 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the Class- 


room, interesting new booklet. It's full of pictures and information, gives 
Practical tips to teachers of all grades. Write for yours today! 
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GROUP MEMORIZING is speeded up by recording 
selected passages on an endless tape which plays 
over and over. Pupils reciting along with the tape 
are soon letter-perfect. Tape recordings can be 
played  eoeaentl of times with no perceptible loss 
of quality. 


BAND PRACTICE moves along more smoothly and 
results are more encouraging when band members 
can hear themselves on tape. Mistakes are easy to 
note and correct. Recordings may be erased and 
the tape re-used any number of times. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS, news broadcasts, special 
radio programs and music can be pre-recorded on 
tape and piped to classrooms through a central 
control panel. Tape can be edited and spliced to 
put together any kind of uninterrupted program. 


vm.ot 


ot 


Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. —also makers of 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, * “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, * ‘Scotchlite” 
Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk" Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M" Ad- 
hesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park 
Ave.,New York 17,N.Y.in Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canadas 
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The Big 
Whee 


ina 
Big Country 


In a country as big and productive as the United States, nothing else can 
do the job of the flanged wheels which roll on rails. 


These wheels carry whole trains of cars pulled by locomotives on the 
railroads’ own highways of steel. These trains bring together from every 
part of the continent, dependably and at low cost, the food, fuel and 
materials on which not only the processes of production, but also the 
continued operation of all other forms of transportation depend. 


in the past five years America’s railroads have spent more than five 
billion dollars of their own money to provide new and better cars, more 
efficient locomotives, better tracks and terminals, improved signals and 
shops, and all the other things it takes to make good railroads better. 


And this year the railroads plan to spend still another billion, or 
more, on the further improvement of their plant and facilities — so that 


they may keep on turning out the essential transportation which the 
nation requires. 


Assocrarion OF Americay Rarzroavs 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 


[Continued from page 370] 


life. Raising professional standards is cab 
culated to benefit career teachers, as wel] 
as the students they teach.—GWENDEL A, 
NELSON, College Unit No. 35, Pittsburg, 
Kans. 


SURELY a year’s experience is of as 
much value as a quarter in college, or 
three years’ experience might be counted 
as one year of college. Experience 
should count for something; there is 
no substitute for it.—ROBERTA B. WEST, 
Chinook, Mont. 


Tuere is little doubt that the old 
normal schools gave excellent training 
in skills and technics, but they gave 
little introduction to broad fields of 
learning. A teacher needs to study if 
for no other reason than to be again 
a student with a student’s outlook. 
A normal-school graduate myself, | 
worked hard and made sacrifices to ob- 
tain my master’s degree. I feel it is all 
worth while. Like Alice in Wonder 
land we have to run fast just to stay 
where we are.—ELIZABETH G. CONOVER 
Farmingdale, N. J. 


Humor on the Cover 


THE cover on the May issue makes a 
mockery of the contents. The articles in 


- side fight to defend, improve, and extend 


education; the cover presents a travesty. 
I have a sense of humor and can laugh at 
a joke on myself, but when the profession 
is held up to ridicule, I consider it a be. 
trayal. This cartoon might not be too 
damaging if enclosed with THE JOURNAL 
itself or if it had carried a more descrip- 
tive label on the outside.—EVAN B. CLOGS 
ron, Bridge School, 3800 N. New Eng. 
land Ave., Chicago 34. 


May I compliment you on your fascé 
nating cover design for the May 1951 NEA 
JourNAL. It is worth framing.—BEN 
JAMIN ROWE, New York State Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn| 
FE: 


THE May cover stirred up a sensation 
in our school. Teachers discussed its hu 
mor and its realism. For days small groups 





of children looked at my copy and identi: 
fied themselves with what was happening, 


—MRS. ELLA C. TIPTON, 1412 North New: 
stead, St. Louis 13. # 
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A Call to Greatness 


STEP of the 
greatest historic 
significance was taken 
at San Francisco in 
July when the NEA 
Representative Assem- 
bly charted a course 
for our profession for 
the years 1951-57 to be 
known as the Centennial Action Program 
(CAP).. This program is a call to greatness. It 
asks that we begin now to prepare our Assoct- 
ation to celebrate the 100 years of its being in 
Philadelphia in 1957 by making our profession 
united and strong for the great tasks before us; 
that the 1957 celebration shall be not alone 
one of retrospect and commemoration but 
also one of prospect and dedication. 

The full text of CAP as it was presented to 
the Representative Assembly and unanimously 
and enthusiastically adopted appears in the 
NEA Handbook and will appear in the NEA 
JourRNAL for October. The NEA Executive 
Committee is asked to “provide for the devel- 
opment of the details of the Centennial Action 
Program and to authorize the steps necessary 
for its achievement.” 

Each state and local education association is 
asked to consider the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram in its official meetings during 1951-52; to 
adopt it in principle and to proceed as rapidly 
as conditions will permit to unify dues. 

Each afhliated state and local association is 
asked to develop an action program of its own 
built around the 20 goals of CAP and to make 
provision for training the leaders to carry out 
that program. 

The Centennial Action Program is to every 
member of our profession the opportunity of 
a lifetime. To you who are in the morning of 
your careers it is an opportunity to help build 
the professional house in which you may spend 
your lives. It is especially your program. You 
have a lifetime in which to make the teaching 
profession the kind of profession it should be 
in our great democracy. Even a little effort 


No thoughtful man ever came to the end of 
his life, and had time and a little space of calm 
from which to look back upon it, who did not 
know and acknowledge that it was what he had far. 
done unselfishly and for others, and nothing 
else, that satisfied him in the retrospect.—Wood- 
row Wilson in When a Man Comes to Himself. 


combined with a sense 
of mission and exerted 
over a long period of 
years will carry you 


To you who at noon- 
time are at the peak of 
your working powers 
the Centennial Action 
Program is an opportunity to share in the 
Satisfaction of an undertaking thru which you 
may rise to great achievement. You hold or 
are soon to hold key positions of influence and 
power. May you not only occupy positions of 
leadership which others have created, may you 
fill these positions and build them up and 
widen them out to meet the new needs around 
us. May you approach your task as did our 
pioneer forefathers with a fresh perspective 
and the courage to undertake the difficult and 
the impossible. 

To you who are nearing the end of your pro- 
fessional careers it is an opportunity to help 
build an institution that will live after you 
—even as our Association of today is built upon 
the labors and sacrifices of the generations who 
have preceded us. Can we afford to be less 
loyal to our trust than they were to theirs? 
With a proper concern for the future of our 
glorious profession, with renewed devotion to 
our beloved country of liberty and opportu- 
nity, with deep concern for generations of chil- 
dren yet unborn, with abiding faith in the 
guidance of divine providence, let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to the achievement of the Cen- 
tennial Action Program. 

Let us not delay, but begin now to take the 
steps necessary to achieve our goals. We shall 
encounter many difficulties and fail many 
times, but thru repeated effort we shall succeed 
in the end. The power to grow is the greatest 
force in the world, and that power is on the 
side of the Centennial Action Program. 


Joy Elmer Mergan, 


EDITOR 
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THE SPIRIT OF SAN FRANCISCO 


*The San Francisco convention was one of the most delightful 
and helpful in many years. 

The preparations made by the various local committees de- 
serve ‘e highest praise and added much to the spirit of 
goodwill which prevailed thruout the meeting. 

P resident Corma Mowrey’s leadership and presiding were 
outstanding and inspiring 

*Programs were well planned and carried out. As usual, 
breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners held by various groups 
were an important feature of the week. 

*Committee meetings, discussion groups, and information 
sessions gave opportunity for wide and effective participation. 

Popular topics were “how to improve imstruction’’ and 
“‘how to meet attacks on the schools.”’ 


@ cs 


Moral and spiritual values in the public schools,’ follow- 
ing the able work of the Educational Policies Commission, 
was a topic of discussion thruout the convention. 

Programs built around the theme, “charting the course for 

dynamic local associations,’’ showed increasing will to de- 


velop strong locals 
#The Centenmal Action Program was unanimously ap- 


proved and enthusiastically adopted. Seconding speeches by 
leaders from several states were inspiring. 


@After full discussion the Representative Assembly held 
firmly to the Association’s historic position that public 
funds should be used only for public schools. 


The arrangements and ash for Friendship Evening 
were admirable; flowers were brought from Hawa. 


& 


@News, radio, and television coverage was good. 


Food for Growth 


CormMa Mowrey’s admirable presidential address 
“United in Purpose—United in Action,” appears on 
pages 389-392 in this issue. The formal address of 
presentation of the Centennial Action Program will 
appear in full in the October NEA JournaL. These 
two addresses should be read carefully by every teacher 
and should have widespread discussion in local asso- 
ciations and faculty meetings. 


What Might Be! 


SECRETARY Givens told the members of the NEA 
Institute of Organization Leadership this summer that 
one should compare himself not with others but with 
what he might be. That is a good standard for our 
various states in the matter of unified membership in 
professional organization. On page 419 is a table 
which shows where each of the states stands in terms 
of state and NEA membership. 
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J. Cloyd Miller 


Tue President of the National Education Associa- 
tion for 1951-52 is J. Cloyd Miller, superintendent of 
schools, Deming, New Mexico, whose photograph ap- 
pears on the opposite page. We give below the state- 
ment used by the New Mexico Education Association 
in advancing the candidacy of Superintendent Miller, 

“The members of the New Mexico association have 
carefully considered the coming election of President 
of the National Education Association—the ability, 
personality, character, and genuine interest in the 
teaching profession essential to this, the highest posi- 
tion in our profession—and we take pride and pleasure 
in proposing Superintendent J. Cloyd Miller of New 
Mexico for this office. We have carefully weighed the 
many qualifications of Mr. Miller and have the honor 
to list below some of the outstanding characteristics 
and experiences of this highly competent educator 
and citizen: 

“A sympathetic understanding of the problems of 
teachers and the teaching profession. 

“His teachers believe in him, as evidenced by their 
high morale. 

“His record of democratic school administration— 
his teachers participate in formulation of school 
policies. 

“His efforts have resulted in top salaries, cumula- 
tive sick leave, group insurance, leaves, and credit for 
travel, for members of his staff. 

“Bachelor’s degree from New Mexico State and 
master’s degree from New Mexico University. 

“Experience as a teacher, highschool principal, col- 
lege-faculty member, and 16 years as superintendent— 
12 years in his present position. 

“Born in West Liberty, Illinois, in 1905, whence he 
came to New Mexico at age of two. 

“President, vicepresident, member of board of di- 
rectors of the New Mexico Education Association. 
Honorary vicepresident and member of resolutions 
committee of National Education Association. Mem- 
ber World Organization of Teaching Profession. 

“Active in civic affairs, both state and local, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Chamber of Commerce. 

“A recognized leader in his profession and in civic 
affairs, pleasing personality, character and ability, with | 
a thoro understanding of the problems of education 
and their relationships to state, national and interna- 
tional affairs.” 

All who have met Mr. Miller are confident that he is 
a worthy addition to a long line of distinguished and 
devoted presidents of the National Education Associa-— 
tion and that he will carry forward our united profes- 
sion in the spirit of the Centennial Action Program. 


Use Your Delegates 


THERE were more than 3300 delegates to the NEA 
Representative Assembly at San Francisco. Make sure 
that the delegate who represented you has an op- 
portunity to bring home the inspiration of that great 
occasion, to explain the Centennial Action Program, 
and to lead the way toward more effective organization 
of our profession. 
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New NEA President and Mrs. J. Cloyd Miller are shown here as they 
left for the World Organization of the Teaching Profession Conference 
at Malta in July. Also attending the conference from the NEA were 
Past-President Corma Mowrey and WOTP Secretary-General William 
G. Carr. See page 371. 
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aSAN FRANCISCO =a 


Highlights of action taken by 
the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly in San Francisco, July 1-6, 
appear on page 371. Thru the 
cooperation of Superintendent 
Vaughn D. Seidel. ilameda 
County California) Schools, 
some 50 photos depicting vari- 
ous phases of the meeting were 
taken. We wish that space 
permitted use of all. 


Tssion Groups and In 
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HAT presentday threats to 
public education should be 
of real concern to teachers, 
administrators, schoolboard mem- 
bers, and patrons? What are some 
of the more serious of these threats? 
What can and should be done about 
these threats? 

In any consideration of possible 
threats to public education it should 
be remembered that public educa- 
tion in the United States has devel- 
oped as a result of continuous 
struggle between conflicting forces. 
We always have had advocates as 
well as opponents of generous pro- 
grams of free education for all chil- 
dren and young people. There al- 
ways have been threats that the pro- 
grams and services of schools would 
be curtailed. At certain times these 
threats have been unusually serious, 
and there are some observers who 
believe that the present period is one 


Dr. Edmonson is dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 


THREATS to 
Public Education 


when the advocates of public educa- 
tion should be on guard against 
threatening proposals. 

Among the threats to a generous 
program of education for all chil- 
dren and young people are those im- 
plied in the statements listed here- 
with. Some of these threats are more 
serious in certain localities than in 
others. The advocates of a generous 
program of free public education 
should, however, be actively con- 
cerned with the potential danger of 
threats, as a damaging attack on pub- 


HOW SERIOUS ARE THESE THREATS? 


Threat One—The lack of adequate public understand- 


religious and 


J. B. EDMONSON 


lic education in one locality may 
soon lead to a similar attack on pub- 
lic education in other communities. 

It is proposed that opinions on 
the seriousness of each of the threats 
listed below be indicated by placing 
a circle around one of the numerals 
1, 2, 3, meaning respectively [1] 
slight importance as a threat, [2] 
some real danger, [3] a very danger- 
ous threat. 


“godless” because no formal course of 
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ing of the strong emphasis placed in all good schools on 
the Three Rs, character education, and citizenship. 1 2 3 


Threat Two—The failure of some civic leaders to under- 
stand the increasing demands for educational services 
arising from the desire of parents for more and better 
education for their children at public expense. 1 2 3 


Threat Three—The increased efforts of special-interest 
groups in economic, occupational, patriotic, political, 
and religious fields to modify the curriculums of public 
schools in terms of minority viewpoints. 2 3 


Threat Four—The acceptance by some Americans of 
the educational doctrine of some foreign countries that 
education above the elementary-school level is the privi- 
lege of the children of certain favored social and eco- 
nomic classes rather than the privilege of all children 
and all young people. 12% 


Threat Five—The unfortunate practice of some admin- 
istrators, teachers, professors of education, and institute 
speakers of using new and strange educational terms 
that are confusing to many teachers and patrons. 1 2 3 


Threat Six—The insidious efforts of some persons to 
create the false impression that teachers are committed 
to a “progressive philosophy of education” that is social- 
istic and communistic in its influence on children and 
youth. [See editorial in the Saturday Evening Post, July 
14, 1951.] 123 


Threat Seven—The unfounded belief of some _ well- 
intentioned citizens that the public schools are anti- 


How can the interest of public education be safeguarded? 


instruction in religion is provided. [ae 


Threat Eight—Tbe selfish desire of certain individuals 
to secure personal advancement or employment by or- 
ganizing anti-public-education movements.  s 


Threat Nine—The great difficulty in developing a _ bal- 
anced system of taxation that will provide an adequate 
income for the support of the essential services of gov- 
ernment, including education. i 2s 


Threat Ten—The lack of understanding and the ab- 
sence of cooperation between some administrators and 
teachers arising from failure of the one to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the problems of the other. 

Ll 2 3 
Threat Eleven—The effort to build support for non- 
public schools by seeking to undermine the _ public- 
school system as developed in America. By ey 


Threat Twelve—The activities of national-front organi- 
zations that capitalize on local school differences, as in 
the Pasadena Case. 12 $3 
Threat Thirteen—The apparent lack of unity of purpose 
the public reads into conflicting views of organizations 
and leaders within the teaching profession itself. 1 2 3 


Threat Fourteen—The tendency of some of the ultra- 
liberal social and economic groups to indict the public 
school and the teachers as extremely conservative, and 
the tendency of some of the ultra-conservative social and 
economic groups to indict the same school and the same 
teachers as extremely radical. 1-23 


[See next page.] 
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[1] Acquainting teachers, schoolboard members, and 
patrons with possible threats to public-school systems 
with attention to selfish motives that may underlie some 
of these threats. 


little value 


, fair , good , excellent ; 


[2] Giving lay groups more adequate information re- 
garding the goals, the broad scope, and the significant 
achievements of American education. 

little value , fair , good , excellent ; 


[3] Stressing that education is not a drain on our na- 
tional income but a prudent investment in terms of 
preparation for successful participation in the social, 
political, and economic life of American democracy. 
little value , fan , good excellent ; 


[4] Helping citizens to recognize that the public school 
is a necessary unifying influence in our community, 
state, and national life, and an essential factor in the 
struggle to preserve our democratic way of life. 

little value , fai , good excellent ‘ 
[5] Emphasizing the responsibility of schoolboards for 
maintaining good schools and for sponsoring adequate 
programs of interpretation of school programs and 
policies. 

little value , fan , good excellent ; 
[6] Using wellconstructed checklists for securing patrons’ 
opinions on significant education issues. [The Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction is publishing such a 
checklist this month.] 

little value 


, fair , good excellent 


[7] Providing for the exchange of delegates between 





HOW HELPFUL ARE THESE SAFEGUARDS? 


organized local, state, and national professional organi- 
zations and comparable lay organizations. 


little value » fatr , good .» excellent..... ‘ 


[8] Emphasizing that change is a basic characteristic of 
American life and education and that business declares, 
“Change is our middle name.” 


little value , fair 


, good , excellent 


[9] Seeking more effective ways by which students, par- 
ents, and civic organizations may help a board of educa- 
tion and the professional staff in efforts to provide 
better schools for children and youth. 

little value , fair , good , excellent 

[10] Building stronger local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers. 

little value » fair 


, good excellent : 


[11] Stressing in the preservice and inservice education of 
teachers the aims and the technics of public relations. 
little value , fair , good , excellent ‘ 


Teachers, administrators, schoolboard members, and 
the millions of friends of America’s system of free public 
education have heavy obligations to safeguard the best 
interests of our schools. Some threats to public educa- 
tion may direct attention to deficiencies which should 
be corrected. But while the existence of threats must 
be recognized, there are many more reasons for optimism 
than for pessimism about the future of public education 
in the United States. Our education system has grown 
in scope and effectiveness in spite of past threats and 
will continue to do so because of the unbounded faith of 


Sree Men in the Mahing 


A vemocratic rearmament of the 
mind is underway in schools thruout 
the nation. A generation of citizens 
trained in the habit of running things 
themselves—the type dictators espe- 
cially fear—is in the making. 

What is the line of strategy of the 
elementary-school teacher? She can- 
not arm the young American mind 
by totalitarian technic, tho that is 
what many excited patriots now de- 
mand. Merely exhorting children to 
revere the greatness of their country 
and perfection of their government 
or having them memorize the Con- 
stitution and parrot facts in history 
and civics will not insure their be- 
coming working patriots. 

For the concept of democracy to 
stick, children have to practice it in 
their daily living. If they are to be 
emotionally devoted to their country’s 
institutions, they have to understand 
their meaning thru personal experi- 
ence. 

From kindergarten up, a move- 
ment is gaining ground for greater 
participation of children in running 
classroom affairs. Elementary schools 
frequently have their committees on 


blackboards, or lockers, and with chil- 
dren electing their own leaders. Rural 
schools organize clubs, with officers 
elected every two months, to give 
children experience in_ leadership. 
Older elementary-school children 
hold mock elections, visit city and 
county government offices, join in 
community projects. 

However, the cooperation of the 
parents is needed—as an authoritarian 
home will counteract the school ex- 
perience. 

Here are other technics which ele- 
mentary-school teachers can use to 
help make young children appreciate 
their democratic heritage: 

Induce parents to quit criticizing 
politics and politicians and warning 
children to keep out of politics. 

Help children acquire the habit of 
deferring judgment, rather than 
jumping at conclusions. 

Teach tolerance for the other 
child’s opinion. Encourage friendli- 
ness. 

Emphasize the blessings of living 
in a free country—as an antidote to 
the widespread griping of adults. Re- 
late these blessings to what the child 


the common man in the values of free public schools. 


MALVINA LINDSAY 


can understand: freedom to move to 
another part of the country, to listen 
to a radio program of his choice with- 
out fear he is being spied on, to 
read any newspaper, to go to any 
church or public meeting, to talk 
freely over the telephone, to wear the 
kind of clothes he wants, to vote for 
whom he pleases when he grows up. 

Teach more familiarity with the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
by relating their provisions to the 
child’s concrete experience, showing 
him how he is protected from search 
of his home or seizure of his play- 
things. 

However, there is no simple an- 
swer to providing a child with a 
democratic faith. A great deal de- 
pends upon the teacher, on her own 
understanding and practice of demo- 
cratic living, on her personality as 
well as her training and intelligence. 
Giving more prestige and recompense 
to the elementary-school teacher 
would be a basic step in developing 
citizens who know what the American 
system is all about. 

—Reprinted from the Washington 
Post by permission. 
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BIE meets ELB 


in Des Moines 


HE first Business-Industry-Edu- 
TF cxsin Day ever held in Des 
Moines marked the opening of the 
annual fall conference for Des 
Moines school teachers a year ago 
when leaders of business and indus- 
try were hosts to more than 1200 edu- 
cators. Buses, street cars, station 
private automobiles and 
even taxis were furnished by the 
hosts to carry the guests to the manu- 
facturing concerns, the dairies, the 
bakeries, and all the other types of 
activities they were to visit and learn 
about first-hand. 

In the weeks that followed, the 
teachers’ planning committee began 
to devise ways to return the many 
courtesies they had enjoyed on BIE 
Day. Just how to present the diver- 
sified and complicated achievements 
of the schools to representatives of 
business and industry so that per- 
tinent aspects of educational meth- 
ods and accomplishments could be 
observed and appraised was the prob- 
lem. 


wagons, 


BIE in Reverse 


It was finally decided to have BIE 
Day in reverse, to call the observance 
Education - Industry - Business Day, 
and to begin proceedings with break- 
fast in a school lunchroom. Then the 
visitors were to be transported to 
various schools under skilled guid- 
ance to see specific phases of the edu- 
cational program. Since each teacher 
had been given a comprehensive in- 
sight into one specific business or 
industry with such successful results, 
it was planned to give each EIB 
guest a similar experience empha- 
‘izing one particular phase of educa- 
tion. 

From two to 12 members of the 
executive and administrative staffs 
of each of the various firms and la- 
bor organizations were invited by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the su- 





Mr. Hohl is director of elementary edu- 
cation for the Des Moines Public Schools. 
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perintendent of schools to spend a 
half day in the schools. The guests 
lined up in queues at 7:50 AM, picked 
up their trays in cafeteria style, and 
seated themselves at tables, where 
they were served seconds if desired 
and all the coffee, milk, and fruit 
juices they wanted. 

At the breakfast the visitors were 
given copies of an attractive illus- 
trated brochure describing such fea- 
tures of educational “production” as 
business aspects, the plant, person- 
nel, market, materials, processing the 
product, and appraising the product, 
all in the language of industry and 
business. A booklet, Off to School, 
was also presented to give the guests 
an idea of how beginning kinder- 
garten children are inducted into 
education, one of the most impor- 
tant events in their entire lives. 

In an effort to avoid haphazard 
observations or attempts to cover the 
entire school program with one fleet- 


ing glance, the committee deter- 
mined in advance what definite 


aspects of education were to be cov- 
ered. Not more than five guests were 
assigned to any one project in any 
one school. 

Thus, one group saw how spelling 


PR he A Ne Oe 


a ea 2 TET 


is taught thru grades two to nine; 
another, the highschool education of 
a stenographer. Others observed how 
reading is taught thru elementary 
grades, how Des Moines is studied 
from kindergarten to grade nine, 
how education for economic under- 
standing is taught, how vocational 
education for specific 
handled. 

The schools visited represented all 
sections of the city with its many 
socio-economic levels. While each 
school was assigned a phase of the 
program, the principal and teachers 
were given full responsibility for ar- 
ranging the observations in accord- 
ance with the following plans made 
by the committee: 


trades is 


Our Agenda 


A. Schedule for the day 

7:50—Breakfast, briefing of guests 
and assignment of transportation at 
Amos Hiatt Junior Highschool. 

8:45—Leave Hiatt to go to various 
buildings in cars furnished by super- 
visors and superintendent’s staff. 

9—Brief orientation 
observations. 

9:20—Directed observations until 
noon. It is suggested that before 
leaving the building each group 
spend a short time talking over the 
learning activities observed. Staff cars 
will pick up guests and return them 
to their own cars at Hiatt at close of 
morning session at the time agreed 
upon by each group. Visitors are wel- 
come to obtain lunch in any school 
lunchroom before returning to Hiatt 
or at Hiatt. 

B. General suggestions for plan- 
ning the directed observations. 

[1] A committee appointed by the 
planning committee has selected the 


for specific 





NEA Stand on School AHtacks 


Attacks on the Public Schools—The 
National Education Association — be- 
lieves that one of the year’s most chal- 
lenging problems is presented by at- 
tacks of front organizations and pres- 
sure groups on the public schools, on 
their teachers and administrators, and 
on the quality of instruction. The As- 
sociation believes in and welcomes 
honest and constructive criticism but 
condemns general and _ irresponsible 
attacks on schools. Often the real pur- 


pose of such attacks is found to be the 
reduction of school costs and the cur- 
tailment of the public-school program. 
These attacks must be defeated thru 
the efforts of thoughtful teachers, par- 
ents, and other citizens in their local, 
state, and national civic and _ profes- 
sional organizations, working coopera- 
ively toward the improvement of the 
public schools. 

—Resolution adopted by NEA con- 
vention in San Francisco, July 6, 1951. 
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topics and the buildings for assign- 
ing visiting groups. The schedule of 
classes to be observed in order to 
illustrate our educational program 
will be arranged by the principals, 
teachers, and supervisors concerned 
with each group. 


9) 


2} Each group of teachers  in- 
volved in a sequence of observations 
by the same visitors should serve as 
a planning committee for the work 
to be observed. They will work in 
cooperation with the principal of the 
building, or, when several buildings 
are involved, with an appropriate 
supervisor or director. 

[3] One person—the principal, a 
teacher, or a supervisor—should ac- 
company the group thruout the visit, 
helping to fill in gaps, interpret the 
significance of activities, and develop 
the understanding of education as a 
planned, continuous program. 

(4) Each group of not more than 
five visitors should be briefed sepa- 
rately, since in no case will two 
groups be assigned to observe the 
same program in a building. 

|5| While the visitors should see 
regular schoolwork, the classes visited 
should plan to be carrying on some 
type of activity at the time sched- 
uled for the group to reach that 
room which will give the observer 
some understanding of the learning 
process, The activity in the classroom 
should be something which is regu- 
larly done, but it should be selected 
and timed for the interest of the 
visitors. 


[6] It is not 


necessary that all 


rooms in a building or consecutive 
vrades be visited. For example, 
growth in reading may be observed 
in grades 2, 4, 6, 7, thus allowing a 
longer observation period with each 
class than if more classes were visited. 


What Happened? 


Arrangements and schedules with- 
in individual buildings varied wide- 
ly, depending upon the phase of 
the program to be observed and the 
ideas evolved by the teachers and 
principals in carrying out the plans. 
In all cases the guests were briefed 
in advance concerning the observa- 
tions to be made. They were accom- 
panied by teachers who clarified and 
interpreted the classroom work as 
required, 

In many schools time was taken at 
the close of the morning for discus- 
sions between teachers and visitors. 
This item was one of the most valu- 
able of all, since it gave chances for 
both sides to ask questions and clear 
up ideas. Many schools invited the 
visitors to be their luncheon guests. 

An informal evaluation by teach- 
ers and principals led to such con- 
clusions as the following: 

[a] The experience was of great 
value to teachers and guests and 
should be repeated in the future. 

[b] Future EIB Days should utilize 
different schools, teachers, and phases 
of the program. 

[c] More thought and _ planning 
should be given to the closing con- 
ference period and the briefing pe- 
riod, 





Mere Important than Dollars 


‘THE importance of our public-school 
system to the growth, prosperity, peace, 
and security of our country can scarcely 
be overestimated at any time. Its signi- 
ficance is never more apparent than 
in times of emergency. At times like 
these the relationship between free- 
dom and a literate and educated popu- 
lation is thrown into clear focus. 

American business enterprise _ is 
aware of its great debt to the public- 
school system of this country, because 
that system is essential to the survival 
and growth of business. 

The right and duty of the individual 
to support our public-school system is 
clear. One such duty is, of course, 
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that of paying taxes. But it seems to 
us clear that the obligation of each of 
us as an individual runs beyond mere 
payment of taxes. 
ee we 

Education must be bought and paid 
for. The money price is substantial— 
tho not a thousandth part of the price 
of ignorance. But the most important 
price is not measured in dollars and 
cents. It is the time, energy, interest, 
and attention which all of us give. 

—From an address by FRANK w. 
ABRAMS, chairman of the board, Stand- 
ard Oil Company |New Jersey], before 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. 


{d} Much of the benefit to the 
school staff resulted from the co- 
operative preplanning required in 
arranging the observations. 


Visitors Comments 


Leaders of business and industry 
were generous in their comments on 
the program in the many letters re- 
ceived by Superintendent N. D. Me 
Combs. Typical comments were: 

Representative of Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company—‘“Tf this tour 
leaves any regrets it is because we 
were unable to see more of the 
schools than we could in the short 
time available. | was very impressed 
with the work being done with jun- 
ior highschool pupils in speaking 
before groups.” 

Representatwe of Pennsylvania. 
Dixie Cement Cerporation—“It has 
been quite a few years since I have 
been inside a schoolroom, and _ the 
methods of teaching now as com- 
pared to 40 years ago certainly left 
me gasping. I was much impressed 
at the relationship between pupil 
and teacher and with the way the 
teacher led the pupil on to logical 
conclusions.” 

Representative of Bankers Life 
Company—‘‘It was my privilege to 
visit the Technical Highschool, and 
I was so impressed that I want to 
male a return visit and see more of 
the work being done there.” 

Representative of Solar Aircraft 
Company — “Our” enthusiasm 
mounted as we had the opportunity 


to discuss events of the day and re 


flect on the vast differences of con- 
cept toward individual development 
since our own days of formal educa- 
tion. Of particular note was the de 
Sire to stimulate individual thought 
and initiative among the students, 
and the assistance of one to another 
rather than discussion domination 
by the instructor.” 

Representative of International 
Harvester Company—“It is too bad 
that everyone who has children go 
ing to school doesn’t have an oppor 
tunity to see what is going on at the 
present time. I think they would be 
very satisfied with what their chil 
dren are going thru.” 

Representative of Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company—“Your objective of 
demonstrating that school and com- 
munity live on a two-way street was 
certainly realized to the fullest ex- 
tent.” 
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URING World War I, educa- 
tors warned the public of the 
dangers arising out of the fact that 
educational support lagged behind 
educational needs and rising living 
costs. The warnings were not heeded. 
Two years after the war, the Com- 
missioner of Education reported over 
18,000 schools closed for lack of 
teachers. “Twenty years later, in 
World War II, 659,000 men were 
rejected by the Army on account of 
educational deficiencies. 

When the nation entered World 
War II, the teaching profession again 
called the attention of the public to 
the consequences of procrastination 
and neglect. Once again, after World 
War II as after World War I, events 
proved that the gravity of the emer- 
gency had not been exaggerated. Pre- 
cisely those things happened about 
which the public had been warned. 

Will this record of inattention and 
shortsightedness be repeated? 


Basic to Defense 


Education is important to national 
welfare at all times. In times of crisis 
it is essential to national safety. The 
current emergency has great impli- 
cation for education: 

[1] Since the current emergency’ is 
likely to continue, perhaps for dec- 
ades, the education of today’s youth 
takes on increasing importance. They 
may be adult citizens at the very 
moment the continuing crisis be- 
comes most acute. 

[2] Since this emergency is in large 
part a struggle of ideas and loyalties, 
American citizens must well- 
grounded in their understanding of 
the institutions and devotion to the 
ideals of this free nation. 

[3] Since our population is smaller 
than that of our principal potential 
enemies, our advantage rests on our 
ability to achieve for our small num- 
bers higher levels of technical skill 
and industrial productivity. The 
American people should be as deeply 
concerned about education as they 
are about the armed forces, the war- 
production industries, or the civil- 
defense precautions. 


be 
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Our shortage of elementary schools 
warns us of an additional future 
shortage of highschools. Materials 
for building schools must have a high 
priority. Children and youth need a 
fulltime education for the future. 

However, providing schools does 
not mean merely building schools 
and keeping them open. Without 
qualified teachers the schools cannot 
be good enough. 

Unless, in extremity, a national 
service law is enacted for the entire 
labor force, there is only one way to 
retain competent teachers—pay them 
well enough. This procedure will 
also encourage capable young people 
to prepare for teaching. 

The general principle is clear: no 
person should be led by economic 
pressures to leave an essential job for 
a job that is not essential. Teachers 
are fulfilling a major responsibility 
directly related to national security. 
They should not be penalized for 
doing so. 

If any person should seek to im- 
pair the steady flow of supplies for 
the armed forces, such action would 
be rightly regarded as a direct attack 
upon our national security. Our 
armed services must be developed 
and perfected at once. The same con- 
clusion is valid with respect to the 
educational — services. Presentday 
schools are not even adequate for the 
demands of the present. 

It cannot be said that the present 
defense program includes education. 
It merely relies on education. When 
national officials make plans which 
assume that nearly all boys and many 


girls will serve in the armed forces, 
are the planners deeply concerned 
about the quality of the education 
those young people are now receiv- 
ing? Do they know that educational 
opportunities are still pitifully inade- 
quate? 


The People’s Challenge 


The American people must now 
decide whether the tragedy of educa- 
tional neglect, which has been pre- 
sented twice in our recent history, 
shall now be reenacted. They must 
decide whether to follow the advice 
of their national leaders of all polit- 
ical opinions regarding a high pri- 
ority for the public schools. They 
must decide whether this nation can 
be successfully defended if its edu- 
cational system is impoverished. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion does not doubt that if the Amer- 
ican people have an opportunity to 
consider the facts, their answer will 
be clear, prompt, and wise. Enough 
building materials will be allocated, 
adequate funds will be provided, and 
the public schools will be enabled 
to make their indispensable contribu- 
tion to the safety of the nation. It is 
late, but not too late, for such affirma- 


tive action to express the public 
interest in public education. + 
& 


This declaration of education’s essen- 
tial role in national defense is a digest 
of a statement issued by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, which is 
jointly sponsored by the NEA and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. The 16-page pamphlet is 
available from the NEA for 15 cents. 
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De. EVANS believes that highschool thespians 
grow in maturity thru a better understanding 
f human nature—and she gives case studies 


to show what she means. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, DES MOINES, IOWA 


lab in Human Behavior 


HE study of drama is essentially 

a study of humanbeings and their 
relationship to each other. In this 
study the maturity of an individual 
is judged largely by his actions and 
reactions to and with his fellows. 


Interest and Need 
Every boy and girl wants to grow 
up. He is deeply curious to discover 
why he is as he is and what makes 
other people tick. He is painfully ea- 
ger to understand himself and to be 





Dr. Evans is a teacher and director of 
dramatics at Heights Highschool, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. She is also execu- 
tive director of Cain Park Creative Play- 
shop in Cleveland Heights. 
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understood by others, so eager that 
he is frequently overwhelmed by his 
own inadequacy and develops a self- 
conscious fear that appears as over- 
aggressiveness, excessive timidity, or 
antisocial behavior. Therefore, the 
study of human nature which he 
finds in dramatics is of great interest 
and value to him. 

The facts and skills taught in the 
formal classroom do not give him all 
the help he needs. He must develop 
thru personal contact and experience 
a knowledge of people—how and why 
they act as they do in a given situa- 
tion. 

The study of a play involves first 
of all the study of character, the anal- 


vsis of motives, the inner meaning of 
lines. It is a painless introduction to 
psychology. 

Furthermore, the production of g 
play calls for the close cooperation of 
student with student and of studen 
with director, all working in a to 
getherness toward a single artistic 
achievement. The timid, the rebel 
lious, the moody, the irresponsible 
the shy, the bold must all submerge 
themselves into the creation of a con. 
vincing character on stage and 4 
smoothly running performance back 
stage. Thus, the class in dramatig 
becomes a laboratory in human be 
havior and relations. 

It is not the object of this artick 
to prove a case already established, 


but only to offer further evidence} 


I will cite some specific examples w 
illustrate the kinds of growth and 
reactions every teacher of dramatic 
daily varlous test 
tubes of human _ personality. 


observes in his 


The Introvert 


Consider the testimony of Clifford 
as Example A. He entered the dra 
matic club as a highschool soph 
omore—shy, homely, awkward, but 
keen of mind. Let him speak fo 
himself: 

“T first think of my dramatic train 
ing as invaluable for combating in 
troversion and shyness. At the begin. 
ning, it was by simulating such things 
as confidence and ease that I began 
to suspect that they might be carried 
oygr into real life; and the process ol 
trying to feel tenseness and awkward: 
ness seemed almost to put them un 
der my control. if, on the stage, one 
could play the dashing young man 
about-town with a little conviction, 
one could at least be pretty much at 
ease in a real situation. 

“And for one was rathel 
thoroly tied up in himself and _ his 
own problems, playing a part was 
valuable in other ways. I was forced 
to be objective about my appearance 
my mannerisms, my way of speaking 
I began to consider myself from at 
other’s standpoint. 

“Playing a part involved more 
however, than adopting the appear 
ance and manner of someone else. Ii 
involved analyzing the emotions 
the character portrayed. The anal 
ysis often revealed hypocrisies, and 3 
little thought showed me that thes 
hypocrisies existed in me, as well 
When I found a part that really in 


who 
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terested me, I tried hard to get inside 
it. Getting inside another man pays 


} rich dividends in understanding and 


sympathy. So playing the part of an- 
other served the double purpose of 
showing me my own hypocrisies and 
of giving me sympathy for others.” 

On graduation, Clifford won a 
$5000 four-year scholarship to Har- 
vard. 


The Selfconscious 


A letter from Nell is Example B. 
She states her case well, and the femi- 
nine readers will recognize with sym- 
pathy her adolescent aspirations. 

“When I arrived at Heights, I was 
painfully and overwhelmingly shy— 
so shy, in fact, that it took me a 
whole semester to work up nerve 
enough to try out for Players, and 
when I did try out, it was pure agony, 
accompanied by much blushing. 

“Since I was the conscientious 
type, I settled down in an unlime- 
lighted corner of the costume room, 
but soon I was given responsibility, 
and then when I became costume 
head, I learned to meet people and 
arrange things, and, abeve all, cross 
that horrible barrier of the tele- 
phone, something I could never have 
done before. 

“When the next major production 
came along, I crept nervously into 
tryouts and stuttered thru some lines, 
feeling all the while like a perfect 
fool. Naturally, I didn’t get a part, 
but I did get a few kind words, and 
the next time it was so much easier. 

“As time passed, I grew more and 
more at ease. In my senior year, I 
was finally able to read for Seven 
Sisters with enjoyment, and when I 
got out on the stage, I had a whale 
of a good time. 

“I really didn’t realize how much 
good all this had done me until I 
reached college this fall and discov- 
ered how easy it was for me to make 
new friends. Now I’m the gir! in 
charge of getting men for the house- 
party. I’m the one who writes the 
friendly notes and makes those duty 
phone calls—and it’s fun now instead 
of torture. I find I also learned to 
accept responsibility with a mini- 
mum of worry and to manage a big 
job and still keep up with my 
studies.” 


The Egotist 


The shy are not the only ones to 
find themselves transformed on the 
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school stage. All teachers are familiar 
with those young people who are 
rebellious of school discipline, rest- 
less under classroom routine, quar- 
relsome with teachers and fellow 
students, and guilty of truancy and 
violation of conduct rules. 

Usually their grades are below the 
level of their intellectual abilities. 
Their interest is not centered in 
school but often is directed toward 
some undesirable outside activity. 
Their annoyingly aggressive behav- 
ior may frequently be attributed to 
a failure to understand human be- 
havior and the subtle nuances of 
social relationships. 

The story of Maurice, Example C, 
will illustrate this point. With an 
1Q of 130, this brilliant lad earned 
barely passing grades. His extreme 
egotism led him into insubordina- 
tion toward teachers. He was gener- 
ally known for cocky, quarrelsome 
conduct. 

Maurice went out for tennis, but 
he couldn’t get along with the coach. 
He tried out for the dramatic club 
but was turned down by the student 
officers. Then he enrolled in the elec- 
tive Dramatics I. 

From the first, Maurice was the 
leader of the group. He became in- 
terested in planning all phases of the 
“Little Theater’ as the classroom 
stage is known, and contributed defi- 
nite and constructive ideas. Cast as 
the actor in The Flattering Word, 
by George Kelly, he received his first 
public applause and recognition in 
senior highschool. 

He was eager to direct and was 
permitted to take complete charge of 
In the Zone, an O'Neill one-act, con- 
trolling eight unruly boys. There 
were stormy rehearsals, but Maurice 
won out and presented a good per- 
formance of a difficult play. He him- 
self wrote of the experience: 

“Learning to get along with peo- 
ple and secure their cooperation has 
been of the greatest importance to 
me. I think I have made more real 
friends in this class than I have made 
in all the three years I have been in 
highschool.” 

So, Maurice learned his lesson in 
human relations and made a big 
stride toward maturity. 


Breaker of Barriers 


Most conspicuously, perhaps, be- 
cause it is more easily recognized, 
the play-production class or club 


breaks down the barriers between 
races and religions. In our high- 
school, the student body is divided 
about equally among Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants. Each group tends to 
keep to itself socially. Particularly 
marked is the cleavage between Jews 
and Gentiles. 

But theater is a great leveler, 
whether it be professional or educa- 
tional. Each person is judged and 
accepted on his own merits. Warm 
friendships grow up between mem- 
bers of the differing religions and 
each one accepts the other’s point of 
view and background with under- 
standing and sympathy. The word 
“tolerance” is taboo. 

An incident will reveal this situa- 
tion. We were in the midst of re- 
hearsals for Disraeli, a play which in 
itself promotes intercultural under- 
standing. I felt that I must have at 
least one rehearsal during the week- 
long holiday. Calling the cast to- 
gether, I began suggesting possible 
days that would be convenient for all. 

“How about Friday?” I asked. 

“Oh, no, Doc,” spoke up Jerry 
Goldberg, who was playing the part 
of Disraeli, “that’s Good Friday, 
don’t you know?” 

Covering my confusion, I hurried 
on, “Then how about Wednesday?” 

“But,” said Cosmo Catalano, as 
Italian as his name, throwing an arm 
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across .young Goldberg’s shoulders, 
“Passover starts then. We can’t prac- 
tice on that day!” 

Then we all grinned—a warm 
friendly grin as we caught the point. 
We understood and loved each other. 


Important By product 


Please take careful note, dear 
reader, that all this evidence of 
growth toward social adjustment, 


mutual understanding, and emo- 
tional maturity is just part of the 
outcome of the activities connected 
with highschool dramatics. The ob- 
jective of our laboratory is to teach 
the creative arts of the theater and 
to practice them with serious and in- 
tense devotion. The byproduct ap- 
pears to be creative living. + 
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F THE 27 


million pupils in 

schools across the United States 
are to be adequately prepared to live 
in the troubled, changing, global 
society of this second half of the 
Twentieth Century, their teachers 
must be world-minded. But just what 
is a world-minded teacher? 


Seven Traits 


First of all, he is an integrated 
or wellbalanced individual. From 
what is now known about human 
relations, it is clear that it is the 
thwarted, frustrated, guilt-laden, anx- 
ious people who project their unhap- 
piness onto others, whether they be 
pupils or the persons from other 
nations that individuals meet. 

The teacher who feels he must 
maintain the status quo rather than 
accept change is the “panic-prone” 
teacher. The teacher so concerned 
with himself that he cannot tackle 
the problems of our times is either 
the aggressive or the withdrawn 





Dr. Kenworthy teaches in the Depart- 
ment of Education, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York. His article is re- 
printed from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor and will appear in a new book by 
Dr. Kenworthy, World Horizons for 
Teachers, 
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Rate yourself on these , 
important characteristics. 


teacher. Conversely, it is the inte- 
grated, “panic-proof,” welladjusted 
teacher who can help pupils to un- 
derstand themselves and the world 
in which they are living. 

Second, the world-minded teacher 
is an expert in human relations. As 
Franklin D. Roosevelt pointed out, 
“Today we are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that, if civilization is to 
survive, we must cultivate the science 
of human relationships.” The teacher 
who would help children and youth 
to cultivate this science or art must 
himself be an expert, for this skill is 
caught as well as taught. 

Third, the world-minded teacher 
is rooted in his own country and cul- 
ture. The time may come when one’s 
nationality is no more important to 
the world-minded person than his 
citizenship in a state is today, but 
that time still seems far away. In the 
meantime we are living in a world of 
nations, and one’s contribution to 
the world can be made best thru a 
sense of loyalty to his own country. 

The secure persons referred to in 
the first point need roots; those roots 
in today’s world must be in the 
family, community, and nation. As 
Thomas Masaryk, rare combination 
of nationalist and internationalist, 
once pointed out, “Cultural inter- 
nationalism does not exclude the in- 
timate love of one’s own nation.” 

Fourth, the world-minded teacher 
is appreciative of other countries and 
cultures. Shunning narrow national- 


ism and provincialism, such a person 
tries to develop appreciation of peo- 
ple in other parts of the world, real 
izing that they are different but 
believing that some differences can 
mean enrichment to the world. He 
also seeks to find the points the peo- 
ple of the world have in common 
and to understand and bridge the 
differences. 

Fifth, the world-minded teacher is 
an informed participant in efforts to 
achieve world community. Informa- 
tion about the changing, contempo- 
rary world scene is not enough, 
Teachers, as well as other adults, 
need to be informed participants in 
efforts to strengthen the world or- 
ganizations that exist, such as the 
UN, and to assist in other ways to 
create world community. 

In other words, the teacher must 
act as a citizen as well as a teacher. 
Busy as they are, teachers cannot 
participate in many organizations or 
efforts toward world understanding, 
but they can select some small ways 
in which they can help. 

Sixth, the world-minded teacher is 
conversant with methods and ma- 
terials for creating world-minded 
children and youth. As a guide and 
counselor to his pupils, the world- 
minded teacher must know how they 
learn. And he must know the films 
and other audio-visual materials 
which can be persons from 
abroad or with foreign experience 
who will contribute to the children’s 
wider understanding, the reading 
materials which will be useful, and 
the creative projects in which stu- 
dents can engage. 

Seventh, the world-minded teacher 
should be supported by a dynamic 
faith or philosophy of life. Patience, 
persistence, and perspective are need- 
ed for anyone who would help to 
achieve a world community. It is a 
difficult job to be world-minded and 
not to become cynical and discour- 
aged in the light of contemporary 
events. 


used, 


What Is Your Score? 


These seem to me to be the basic 
seven characteristics of the world- 
minded teacher in this second half 
of the twentieth century. How do you 
rate? Do you feel that you need to 
improve yourself in certain of these 
areas for the sake of your students 
and the world? # 
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ESPITE all our varied areas, 
we members of the largest 
professional organization in 

the world share a few clear-cut, cen- 
tral interests. Of these, I should like 
to discuss seven in which our Associa- 
tion has made outstanding progress 
and in which we should continue to 
work in the future. 


Salaries and Related Problems 


Public education cannot be greatly 
strengthened until teachers are far 
better paid. The best way to attack 
teacher shortage is to increase sal- 
aries and maintain salary schedules 
based on justice and equity. 

Progress in salaries depends to a 
large degree upon what is done by 
our local educational associations. 
The NEA and the state associations 
will continue their studies and pub- 
licity. However, if their efforts are to 
be fully effective, local associations 
must act skilfully, courageously, and 
persistently. The people want good 
schools. They will cooperate with us 
in any reasonable financial objective 
if we take the time and energy to 
enlist their help and interest. 

This year the average salary for all 
teachers, principals, and supervisors 
is $3080. Such a salary has a purchas- 
ing power today of less than $1700, 
using the years 1935-39 as a base. 
The median salary of teachers ad- 
vanced less than 3°% a year during 
the past two years. At least one- 
fourth of the nation’s teachers this 
year are paid less than $2400—in de- 
flated dollars. 

Given wide publicity, these facts 
have shocked many citizens and have 
led to increments, cost-of-living ad- 
justments, and better schedules. 

This year the NEA staff answered 





Miss Mowrey is immediate past-president 
of the NEA. This article is adapted 
from her presidential address given at 
the San Francisco convention last July. 
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at least 4000 letters of inquiry on 
teacher welfare, and at least 1000 
letters which dealt with salaries 
alone. The replies on such subjects 
are not routine; they often consist of 
packets of material, rich in detailed 
facts and suggestions for action. 

The use of NEA salary figures has 
brought about the addition of mil- 
lions of dollars to teachers salary 
budgets. In one case, after the school- 
board studied NEA materials, it 
adopted a new salary schedule which 
goes up to $5400. There are multi- 
plied instances of this kind of reac- 
tion in every part of the United 
States. 

Two other matters, closely related 
to salaries, must be mentioned: teach- 
er load and retirement. 

The public knows little about the 
working conditions basic to effective 
teaching. A recent NEA _ bulletin 
shows conclusively that the average 
teacher works a 48-hour week. Such 
facts should be made more widely 
known. Using suggestions offered by 
thousands of teachers, the NEA has 
shown how unfavorable conditions 


the achievements of the united profession 


have been many, but we must not forget 


the clear-cut jobs that face US. 
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could be eased by relatively simple 
adjustments. 

A major achievement in teacher 
welfare this year has been our suc- 
cess in defeating the imposition of 
Federal Social Security on all teach- 
ers. In recent months, teachers have 
fought to protect hard-won retire- 
ment rights. If the national security 
plans had been passed, they would 
have had no chance to fight for their 
retirement systems within their own 
states and on their own terms. The 
continuation of this struggle will 
make it possible to improve our 
retirement systems and to establish 
our legal rights to the benefits which 
we have built up thru the years. 

What you can do about salaries and 
related problems: 

[1] Make better use of your re- 
sources. For data on any aspect ol 
teachers salaries or related questions, 
write to the NEA. Special informa- 
tion not ordinarily compiled can fre- 
quently be supplied. 

{2} Put this material into local 
newspapers, before local PTAs, on 
local radio stations. It doesn’t do any 
good in a filing case. 

[3] When this kind of service is 
supplied by the NEA, tell your col- 
leagues its source. We cannot allow 
other agencies to claim credit for 
achievements won almost solely thru 
the efforts of the local, state, and na- 
tional education associations. 

[4] Be militant on the matter of 
teachers salaries. Salaries should be 
increased—not by a few cents, but by 
hundreds of dollars—not for some 


remote future, but right now! 
[Continued on next page] 
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Conferences 

Membership in the NEA is a pro- 
fessional way in which to receive and 
give help. One important method for 
giving help is thru the many confer- 
ences held by our departments, com- 
mittees, and other agencies. Two re- 
cent conferences will serve as illus- 
trations. 

In July 1950 over 400 leaders of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers met at St. Charles, Mis- 
souri. They came from classrooms 
across the United States and returned 
there to apply and develop what they 
had learned. 

The Regional Conference on In- 
struction held at Toledo in April 
was cooperatively sponsored by the 
NEA and its departments. By bring- 
ing together the unique instructional 
resources of the NEA departments, 
the conference produced a result 
which none of them working sepa- 
rately could achieve. The 18 work 
groups cut across subjectmatter fields 
and school levels. 

What you can do about conferences: 

[1] See that the NEA services and 
NEA membership duties are pre- 
sented on every conference program. 

[2] Make this presentation ade- 
quate and effective. Let’s have no 
more breathless five-minute reports. 
Every local and state association 
ought to have a full presentation and 
discussion of the deliberations which 
went on at San Francisco. That is 
the responsibility of every delegate. 

[3] Urge that time for the attend- 
ance of educators at professional 
conferences be considered as an ap- 
propriate use of public funds. The 
notion that a teacher who works thru 
a hard three- or four-day conference 
is On vacation without pay is fan- 
tastic and demoralizing. 

[4] Praise the administrator who 
encourages and assists teachers to at- 
tend suitable conferences. The idea 
that only principals and administra- 
tive ofhcers can profit by conference 
attendance is a source of difficulty in 
many professional relations. 

[5] Finally, as you use conferences 
to promote the work of the NEA, ac- 
quaint yourself with what our Divi- 
sion of Adult Education is finding 
out about good methods of conduct- 
ing conferences. When you plan a 
conference, don’t start with a long 
list of speakers who come from long 
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distances at great expense to lecture 
about the NEA. You are the NEA. 
Don't be afraid to ask for help, but 
don't be afraid to go it alone. 

Our Association must remain the 
center for national planning and ac- 
tion by the teaching profession. That 
means better conferences, more of 
them, more carefully planned, more 
thoroly organized, more adequately 





i¥ : r Sie ee | 
staffed, and more completely repre- 
sentative of every part of the profes- 
sion. 


Mass Media 


One of our big jobs as teachers is 
to learn to use the new media of mass 
communication. The medical profes- 
sion would be thought very negligent 
if it should display half-hearted in- 
terest in a powerful new drug. Like- 
wise, education cannot continue as 
tho the camera, vacuum tube, and 
comic book had never been invented. 

The NEA is the national spokes- 
man for the schools in dealing with 
these nationwide instruments of in- 
formation, amusement, and propa- 
ganda. Public education must have 
generous access to every effective 
means of increasing learning. 

Work in the classroom can _ be 
either crippled or assisted by the uses 
that are made of these new power 
tools of learning. These tools are on 
the auction block. With minor ex- 
ceptions, they serve the highest bid- 
der. 

In seeking to guide and use these 
avenues of mass communication for 
educational purposes, your Associa- 
tion has won two major victories this 
year. First, the NEA has challenged 
and defeated powerful interests that 
attempted to distribute misleading 
advertising. 

In November 1950, the unsound 
and misleading advertisements of an 


organization of 22 television dealers 
and manufacturers provoked wide 
criticism among parents and educa- 
tors. The NEA filed a formal com- 
plaint with the Federal Trade Com. 


mission, an action which was a 
controlling factor in leading the 
offending advertisers to cease this 
objectionable promotion. 

In March 1951, another gain was 
made. The NEA played a prominent 
part in creating and financing the 
Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. After the Joint Commit- 
tee presented 70 witnesses, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
set aside about 10% of the channels 
in the TV spectrum for educational 
use. 

The Commission’s favorable deci- 
sion is both a victory and a challenge. 
Whether this new mass medium 
contributes richly to American cul- 
ture depends upon the rapidity and 
skill of educational leadership in 
using it. 

The Joint Committee now main- 
tains a staff in Washington to give 
free legal and engineering advice to 
educators who wish to instal and 
operate educational television facili- 
ties. The Ford Foundation has 
granted $90,000 for the first year of 
its operation. 

What you can do about mass media: 

[1] Find out whether your state or 
community is doing anything to 
build an educational television sta- 
tion. If commercial television is 
available in your community but 
there is no educational television, 
find out why this is so and what 
should be done. 

[2] Establish in every local associa- 
tion active committees to insist on 
recognition of education in radio 
and television channels and to co- 
operate with commercial stations in 
improving educational programs. 

[3] Make a special effort to enlist 
the interest of parents and other cit- 
izens in this area. Let public schools 
offer leadership. 


Moral Values 


The entire nation is now awaken- 
ing to the problem of strengthening 
moral and spiritual values. ‘Teachers 
have been concerned about this 
problem for years. Three years ago 
our delegate assembly voted to 
launch a new effort. to increase the 
concern of the profession and_ the 
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public. Now we have the response to 
that decision. 

The EPC’s report lifts the issue of 
moral and spiritual values in Ameri- 
can education to a higher plane. It 
assumes that the American policy of 
separation of church and state is to 
be maintained. It declares that the 
whole educational system is con- 
cerned with the transmission of the 
moral and spiritual values that are 
shared by all Americans, regardless 
of religious denomination. 

What you can do about moral values: 

[1] Help to make the general pub- 
lic more fully aware of the position 
of public education on this contro- 
versial question. 

[2] Help to distribute the EPC re- 
port in its brief form. See that every 
home represented in your school is 
informed about the role of American 
public education with reference to 
moral and spiritual convictions. 

[3] Whenever you read or hear 
that the public school and _ its 
teachers are anti-religious or uncon- 
cerned with morality, demand the 
proof. If proof cannot be presented, 
demand a retraction. In spite of clear 
evidence to the contrary, a small but 
articulate group of people persists 
in reviling the public schools for al- 
leged hostility toward religion and 
alleged neglect of morality. 

Some people take this attitude be- 
cause they are uninformed; to them 
we must present the facts. Others, 
however, have an Opportunity to 
know the facts and yet persist in their 
vilification of our profession. We 
welcome honest criticism, even if it is 
severe and even if it stems from igno- 
rance. However, teachers deeply re- 
sent accusations that they are uncon- 
cerned with moral standards and 
values. Let those who are so ready 
to condemn a great American insti- 
tution without a shred of evidence, 
ask what they themselves have done 
to strengthen the moral and spiritual 
life of this country. 

This is not an issue which can di- 
vide the members of the NEA accord- 
ing to their religious faiths. Some 
people sincerely believe that the 
public school cannot possibly be a 
good school because the public school 
may not teach denominational reli- 
gion. They are entitled to their hon- 
est Opinions. 

These sincere critics of the public 
schools are not the source of our 
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difficulties. It is those who untruth- 
fully declare that the public schools 
are neglecting moral and spiritual 
values who ‘should have the sharp- 
est reproof and be made to produce 
their evidence or cease their slander. 
The public schools of America have 
never wavered in teaching that char- 
acter is more important than knowl- 
edge. 


Defense 

The integrity of the teaching pro- 
fession is basic to American democ- 
racy. The NEA protects the individ- 
ual teacher, not because teachers ask 
or need or deserve special protection, 
but because the unique function of 
the teacher in American society must 
be guarded against all subversive ef- 
forts. 

Some of the recent activities in the 
Defense Commission are indicated 
by the published reports. In Mon- 
tana, the NEA joined with the state 
education association in support of 
a conscientious superintendent of 
schools. The Oglesby, Illinois, case 
defended a wellintentioned board of 
education. In Kelso, cooperation 
with the Washington Education As- 
sociation helped nearly 30 teachers 
and principals keep their jobs when 
threatened with unfair dismissal. In 
many other cases adjustments are 
made without publicity. 

An alarming development of the 
past year has been the growing num- 
ber of attacks on public education. 
The enemies of public schools are 
adept at using phrases which make it 
difficult to differentiate between hon- 
est criticism and venomous attack. 

Such attacks have appeared in such 
widely separated places as Pasadena, 
Minneapolis, Houston, and Engle- 
wood, New Jersey. Spokesmen for 
the national organizations of school 
wreckers boast that they will enter 
every state and thousands of com- 
munities, and they appear to have 
the money to do so. 

We need to be alarmed; we must 
not be intimidated. Where teachers 
are alert and united, the local at- 
tacks on the schools are seldom suc- 
cessful. 

Your national association is taking 
action in many ways. The facts have 
been published in the NEA JourNAL 
and elsewhere. A coalition of forces 
favorable to public education is be- 
ing developed. Materials concerning 


the basic achievements of the schools 
have been prepared. We have worked 
with such great lay organizations as 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the National Association 
of Schoolboard Members, and the 
National Citizens Commission on the 
Public Schools. 

What you can do about defense: 

[1] Establish in your local educa- 
tion association a professional-prob- 
lems committee to study attacks oc- 
curring in other communities and a 
local public-relations committee to 
establish friendly relations with com- 
munity groups and to supply accu- 
rate information concerning the 
schools. The chief purpose of such 
committees should be to prevent a 
school crisis in your community. 

[2] If preventive efforts fail, fight 
back vigorously. The local organiza- 
tions should call in good time on the 
state and national organizations for 
help. With the support of the united 
profession, their call will not be in 
vain. 

[3] The final suggestion is more 
personal. Be unafraid. We must help 
‘ach other to stand up and speak out, 
without fear of reprisal by some petty 
local gossip or blackmailing politi- 
cian. Strengthen our protective agen- 
cies, so that any competent profes- 
sional teacher can get the support he 
needs in case narrow-minded people 
persecute him for an honest expres- 
sion of sound opinions. 

Many devoted and able teachers in 
this country are treated shamefully 
every year. Some are even deprived 
of their opportunity for gainful em- 
ployment. Professional unity throws 
a mantle of protection around every 
teacher, assuring him the right to 
speak as a free man. Our profession 
has had major successes in this area; 
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and we have just begun sclfdefense. 


International Relations 


The NEA, as the national organi- 
zation for education in this country, 
maintains good relations with the 
teachers of other countries. Such ac- 
tivities strengthen international un- 
derstanding, encourage teacher ex- 
change, and promote the peace of the 
world and the security of the US. 

In this city six years ago, the NEA 
was instrumental in securing a place 
for education in the United Nations 
Charter. Following that decision 
came the establishment of UNEsco 
and a network of other international 
activities. There is no more clear-cut 
success story in NEA history. 

Since 1947 the NEA Overseas 
Teacher Fund has given food, cloth- 
ing, books, medicines, and other help 
to teachers in war-devastated coun- 
tries. It completed its work by bring- 
ing teachers from other lands to visit 
teachers in this country. Altogether 
118 teachers from 31 different na- 
tions came to the United States 
under this program. 

Our good relations with the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession continue without substantial 
change. This organization now in- 
cludes 30 national teachers associa- 
tions, representing nearly two mil- 
lion teachers. 


What you can do about international 
relations: 


[1] Help to place a fulltime rep- 


resentative at the United Nations 
headquarters, prepared to speak for 
teachers on the educational aspects 
of questions which come before the 
UN. The UN offered that privilege 
to us over a year ago, but no one is 
assigned to that work. Such a person 
could supply schools with a steady 
flow of materials to help them teach 
about the UN and other roads to in- 
ternational peace. 

The United Nations Education 
Service of the NEA is an effort to do 
those things. Altho no funds of the 
NEA can be spared for this service, 
it can be financed by subscriptions 
from local school systems and teach- 
ers organizations. Once the teachers 
of America understand the impor- 
tance of this proposed service, the 
subscriptions will be forthcoming. 

[2] You should continue to do 
many other things about internation- 
al relations. Support teacher-ex- 
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change plans, join WOTP, teach 
about UN. In classroom and in com- 
munity, work for international un- 
derstanding. Let both classroom 
teaching and civic action be resolute- 
ly directed to preservation of peace. 

As citizens of a very powerful dem- 
ocratic nation, all Americans and 
especially teachers have a responsi- 
bility to make the climate of opinion 
and to provide the attitudes and in- 
formation on which a wise foreign 
policy rests. 


Professional Unity 


The NEA is the only organization 
that represents or has the possibility 
of representing the great body of 
teachers in the United States. Our 
Association rests on four basic prin- 
ciples: 

We are a voluntary organization. 
Our efforts unite us thru a sense of 
duty to our colleagues and our stu- 
dents. 

We are a professional organization. 
We seek to improve our skills and 
our services. 

We are an independent organiza- 
tion. Our Association cooperates 
with any group which seeks to im- 
prove the schools. It affiliates with no 
organization in terms of economic, 
sectarian, or political partisanship. 

We are an inclusive organization. 
Our Association provides a proud 
place under one banner for every 
branch of the educational service. 

Local associations work in fields 
of educational service which vitally 
and intimately affect all educational 
services at the local level. 

State education associations have, 
in recent decades, secured state laws 
for additional educational opportu- 
nities to millions of American youth 
and greater security for teachers. 

At Buffalo in 1946 our Association 
adopted the Victory Action Program 
which was to run five years ending 
this May. More progress has been 
achieved under the Victory Action 
Program than during any other sim- 
ilar period in the Association’s his- 
tory. The unification of the teaching 
profession is in the immediate and 
foreseeable future. 

What you can do about professional 
unity: 

[1] Let us here and now assume a 
personal responsibility. The Victory 
Action Program which began in 1946 
and ended in May 1951 will be car- 


ried forwaid tn a new effort tu be 
known as the Centennia| Action 
Program. The year 1957 will mark 
100 years of our existence. The next 
SIX years offer an opportunity to per: 
fect the organization of the teaching 
profession so that it can complete the 
work of its first century and move 
forward into its second with 4 
strength equal to its responsibilities, 

[2] Present the Centennial Action 
Program to your state and local as. 
sociations. Urge them to study and 
adopt it. Adopt unified dues in your 
various local and state associations. 
effective at once. 

Only slightly more than 50% of 
the teachers of America belong to 
their local, state, and national asso. 
ciations. That situation can be cor- 
rected this year. The goal is a mil- 
lion strong American teachers pro- 
fessionally united on the local, state, 
and national levels. The way to uni- 
fy our profession is by action. 

[3] Finally, you can strengthen the 
structure of the teaching profession. 
You can do it by personal contact, 
by enthusiastic work. The teachers of 
the United States should speak and 
be heard in city halls, in county 
court houses, in state capitals, in 
Washington, and at UN headquar- 
ters. 

Conclusion 


In the end, the public will take } 
teachers at their own estimate. 

If we concern ourselves only with 
the narrowest definition of the class- 
room walls, the public will conclude 
that teachers belong only in the 
classroom. 

If we are satisfied with meager 
preparation and limited abilities, the 
public will conclude these are the 
kind of teachers the nation needs. 

If we ask for small compensation 
for our work, the public will con- 
clude our work is not worth much. 

If we present the spectacle of a 
divided profession, the public will 
conclude that we have no strong 
common loyalties or purposes. 

If we fail to ask for big sacrifices 
in a great cause, the public will con 
clude that our cause is petty and oul 
courage small. , 

But if we broaden our horizons, 1! 
sist on fair treatment, improve ou 
skills as teachers, become united 1 
purpose and united in action, = 
profession will win the cooperatio 


m 
and respect it deserves. = 
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Some parents get reports like this. 
Surely, Mary’s parents must find ex- 
citing news in this report—to be in- 
formed that Mary is a girl, that she 
is blond, that she is attractive, and 


that she is active! This inocuous 
note may set the mood for parents 
to accept the report, but it does not 
contain a report. 

Recently another parent asked: 

“Robert’s teacher wanted us to 
come in for a conference, and the 
only thing she said was that he 
doesn’t give enough to the class. Now 
what did she mean? That boy is 
always hauling stuff to school and I 
can’t imagine what she wanted.” 

' One of these reports uses the in- 
formal letter; the other, the confer- 
ence method. They are equally bad 
because they fail to say anything. 
The first fails due to lack of subject- 


matter; the second, because its terms 
are not clear. 


Experiments Toward Improvement 


Some efforts to improve commu- 
lication in reporting have spent 
themselves on form rather than con- 
tnt. In general, the socalled im- 
provements have been made in meth- 
ods of reporting and not in essentials. 
Once there were only “pass-fail’”’ 
stades. About the time of the advent 
of the essay test in the public school 
the “100-point system” became popu- 
lar. In the ‘20s there was a growing 
‘ncern for Billy’s mental health 
when he had a score of 97 and Mary 
had a 98. 


Atthis point there began a series 
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of changes. To avoid the odious com- 
parison of 97 and 98, there were ef- 
forts toward plans with fewer units 
and larger intervals. The now-bela- 
bored letter grades were born. 

Then there was a return to the old 
“pass-fail” grades with the setting up 
of S-U_ [Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory] 
systems. Teachers promoted most stu- 
dents, and “S” grades had little 
meaning, for, with few exceptions, 
it was the only grade given. 

Teachers at last turned to a sys- 
tem with S++, S+, S, S—, S—-, 
U+4, U+, U, U-, U-—-. Now, 
they were back where they started! 
They were also embarrassed, for who 
could explain an “unsatisfactory plus 
plus’? 

The checklist was another try. 
Outcomes of education were checked 
as fully, partially, or not achieved. 
In some cases, symbols such as E 
(excellent), A (average) and R (re- 
ceiving remedial attention) were 
used. 

All of these checklists had one 
characteristic in common: they grew 
mightily! The lists grew longer and 
became more detailed. Perhaps from 
boredom or from inability to secure 
evidence at so many points, teachers 
began to mark everyone “average” 
on everything. Thus meaning was 
lost and the method was widely 
abandoned. 

A device that has not enjoyed a 
fair trial is that of supplementing 
symbol grades with informal com- 
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ment. Such comment secures mean- 
ing from the fact that it is tied to a 
specific in the report. 

The teacher may report an “A” 
and explain the reasons for it or a 
“D” and the basis for that. By such 
a method, students and parents are 
not only better informed but are 
better prepared to accept the help 
of the school. Such comments lose 
value when they become vague state- 
ments about general attitude or are 
only a record of halo effect. 

The basic difficulties, however, are 
in the amount of work entailed and 
in the professional penetration nec- 
essary to lucid, useful comment. Such 
facts notwithstanding, the method 
has merit if the statement is not re- 
quired but is encouraged when the 
teacher really has something to say. 

Two other efforts—informal letters 
and parent-teacher conferences—have 
points in common. They are efforts 
to personalize, to allow for individ- 
ual differences, to provide more ade- 
quate explanations, and to encourage 
parental response. 

Moreover, both take time and be- 
come meaningless in the hands of 
poorly equipped teachers. 

The conferences, especially, may 
fail to reach some parents where the 
need is greatest. In making this criti- 
cism, it is well to remember that 
other reports do not always commu- 
nicate either. In fact, they may not 
be understood—or even read. 

These two methods have made 
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MAURICE F. FREEHILL believes 


that grading is a continuous process. The time to 


start thinking about it is at the beginning of 


the year, not the night before grades are due. 
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Jeaching 
Ss (ontagious 


Havine found teaching a good life, 
how can I inspire others to share my 
feeling for a profession that demands 
years of preparation and requires a 
dedication. to those eternal verities 
that compose the social heritage of 
the world? 


There is but one answer, one way.’ 


It is the way I became a_ teacher. 
i had a great teacher. Daily I sat in 
his class, watched him at work, saw 
his love for what he taught—no 
greater than his love for his students. 
With the skill of an expert, the tech- 
nic of a master, he taught us. 


How he enjoyed teaching! He 
might have been a capable lawyer, 
an inspiring minister, a competent 
businessman. He was a teacher. With 
the understanding of a- friend, he 
drew forth the bewildered gropings 
of our young hearts and minds and 
helped us to know ourselves and one 
another. 


From his love of learning we drew 
inspiration, for he had a passionate 
enthusiasm for what he taught. From 
his fairness and tolerance and hon- 
esiy we learned to ‘respect human 
personality. From his pride in our 
achievement we received satisfaction 
and comfort. : 


* 


He never once said, “You ought to 
teach.” There was no need. Because 
he loved to teach, many of us fol- 
lowed in his footsteps. Because of his 
influence upon’ our lives and work, 
many of our pupils have gone forth 
to teach. In the life of every teacher 
worthy of the name there is another 
like him. 

That is why I believe that there is 
only one way for us to inspire our 
students to become teachers, for 
teaching is still, as it was in the time 


of the greatest of all. teachers, a per-_ 


sonal thing. Where there is a great 
teacher, there will always be disciples. 
For every good teacher there is anoth- 
er teacher in the background, one 
who loved his work and made of it 
the finest of all the arts. 


If we love our work, if we do -it 
with such enthusiasm and skill that 
we make of it a glad, proud thing, 
there will always be those who will 
wish to follow in our footsteps. 

—OLGA ACHTENHAGEN, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 


their greatest contribution in_ pri- 
mary grades. This is true, first, be- 
cause primary objectives do not lend 
themselves to description in terms as 
exact as percentile or letter grading; 
second, because primary parents are 
more readily contacted. 


Nature of a Good Report 

The first purpose of reporting is 
to communicate important informa- 
tion to people who are concerned and 
who will help the child when they 
have this data. Of course, it is essen- 
tial to seek understanding of teach- 
ing objectives between parent and 
teacher at the start. 

A second requirement is school 
and teacher status. Reporting is 
likely to be best when _ integrity 
and professionalism have established 
trust, friendliness, and respect. 

A third essential is that reporting 
must be factual and valid. Early in 
the century it became clear that let- 
ter grades sometimes failed to com- 
municate because they were not 
comparable from school to school, 
instructor to instructor, class to class, 
or from one student to another in 
the same class. 

Such validity is more than a statis- 
tical concept. Every aspect of the 
student’s welfare is the proper con- 
tent of reporting. When the child 
has been ill, performance grading 
may be unreasonable, but sugges- 
tions for recouping are pertinent. 
When personality disorganization 
overtakes a student’s capacity in 
mathematics, we should properly 
concern ourselves with that first. 

Reports must also be differenti- 
ated, preferably on a threefold basis. 
If we will communicate a variety of 
information, we must do it in a va- 
riety of suitable ways. 

For example, a boy’s weight or his 
height can best be reported in a 
number, but what number will re- 
port his artistic interest? Part of the 
differentiation arises from the kind 
of thing reported. Some are best de- 
scribed in words; others, in numbers. 
Some we can write about; others are 
better conversed about. And _ then 
there are some over which we should 
hold our peace! 

Another basis for differentiation 
is in the terms used. The terms must 
be chosen to fit the objective and to 
aim at parent understanding. 

Differentiation must also be based 


on maturity. As the studen; orows, 
the report is increasing] directed 
toward him instead of his parents, 
It is also increasingly applied to im. 
mediate planning and decisions, 
_A«boy in grade 12 has a perfect 
right to expect an intelligible answe; 
to the question, “Am I proficient 
enough in math to have a fair chance 
in engineering school?” The question 
demands a careful and exact answer, 
probably in terms of percentile 
placement. 

In grade two, however, the teachey 
has no such exact measure. There js 
less specific course content, the child 
would not understand such exact 
measures, and there is small need {o) 
that kind of information. 

Parents and teachers might well 
undertake to study the local report. 
ing system together so that there will 
be an increase in mutual understand- 
ing and communication. Whatever 
plan is chosen, it should include sug- 
gestions to the parent and the child 
as well as outline the school’s plan 
for action. 

If a problem has been reported, a 
solution must be outlined. If no spe- 
cific problem exists, the information 
should include a progress report and 
a plan for continued education. Good 
reporting is closely related to plan- 
ning and not at all related to mere 
story telling. 

Elaborateness and departmentali- 
zation in record making and keeping 
have generally failed. In the last 
analysis, it is the teacher who reports. 
A good systém is less dependent on 
the method than on the personnel. 

Therefore, effort is better turned 
to inservice training than to elab- 
orate direction and _— supervision. 
Teachers who are gadget-happy, 
who manipulate reports to motivate 
rather than to report, will destroy 
any program, however wellconceived. 

Finally, reporting must be pur 
poseful. It should not be an unpleas- 
ant task, periodically required, but 
4 duty undertaken where there are 
important things to communicate. 
' The test of reporting is whether 0! 
not information is made available to 
those who can and will use it in the 
best interests of the student. Good 
reporting will answer some ol a 
questions: Where are we headec 
Are we moving? Are we moving fast 
enough? Where should we 8° from 
here? 


- 
~~ 
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RADFORD, Pennsylvania, is lo- 
B cated in the jumbled ridges of 
Northern Pennsylvania. The rugged 
ierrain has forced it to assume the 
shape of an octopus, with its body, 
the business section, centered at Main 
Street: its tentacles, the winding val- 
levs of the branches of ‘Tunungwant 
Creek. 

The city mushroomed from a lum- 
bering village to a roaring oil center 
with the discovery of the fabulously 
tich Bradford oil-bearing sand. It 
has survived some 70 annual predic- 
tions of its demise and has gradually 
achieved an appearance of perma- 
nency and a diversification of indus- 
try. Many city problems stem from 
the haphazard growth and lack of 
planning. 

There has never been a thought in 
anyone’s mind that teachers and pu- 
pils of the Senior Highschool have 
the engineering ability to determine 
final solution to the problems. But 
when in 1945 the Bradford Planning 
Commission asked the school super- 
intendent for help in preparation of 
a master plan for the city, there did 
seem to be several jobs the school 
could do. 

After several hours of discussion, 
the commission and representative 
teachers agreed upon the general at- 
tack. The senior problems-of-democ- 
tacy classes would gather material 
and information, the mechanical- 
drawing classes would prepare flat 
maps, and, when the preliminary 
work was completed, the art classes 
would make a large-scale relief map 
of the future Bradford. There was 
sneral belief that probably 10 years 


Would be required to complete the 
project. 


eee 
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“ng a retired trom Bradford Sen- 
of a last October. She was head 
Wenn soctal-studies department. Mr. 
Beodia is @ social-studies teacher at 

ford Senior High. He has written 


other articles, primarily ; 
Periodical. ‘, primarily for educational 
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HELPING THE CITY 


BUILD A MASTER PLAN 







brings the school and community closer and enables 


students to see practical applications of classwork. 


NELLIE B. MOORE and JOSEPH E. WALKER 


The allocation of the work each 
year has required many hours of dis- 
cussion by those doing the planning. 
The year’s project must be so defined 
that students working on it will have 
a definite end in view which is attain- 
able during the time they can devote 
to it. 


The Approach 


A tangible achievement for each 
year’s work is necessary in order to 
make the job real and personal to 
each worker. At the same time, each 
year’s scope must be broad enough 
to provide assignments for 10 or 11 
classes in problems of democracy en- 
roling more than 300 students. 

Six senior classes have so far 
searched, gathered, debated, compro- 
mised, compiled, and left behind a 
contribution to the total knowledge. 
Each class has invited the juniors to 
an ‘assembly in the spring at which 
the project was explained. 

No attempt has been made to plot 
in advance the year-by-year program 
for the entire period. Instead, those 
responsible for the planning confer 
each spring and summer and arrive 
at a decision concerning the greatest 
need for the next term’s study. 

In the six years of study completed, 
the classes have worked in order 
upon: [1] general study of problems 
and planning needs in Bradford, [2] 
preparation of a large-scale land-use 
map of the city, [3] general study of 
city zoning with application to local 


problems, [4-5] study of streams and 
bridges with particular reference to 
flood control, [6] an attempt to set 
up a simple zoning plan. 

During the first year one class 
served as the central committee. Each 
of the other groups was assigned 
some specific phase of city planning. 
In each class the whole subject of 
planning was studied before under- 
taking the more specialized consid- 
eration. All ideas and suggestions 
were forwarded to the central com- 
mittee. The study sections were: 
streets, streams and bridges, parks 
and playgrounds, zoning, housing, 
transportation and safety, parking, 
and civic buildings. 


The Questionnaire 

A questionnaire was prepared in 
order to obtain popular reaction, 
information, and cooperation. Each 
group prepared a short statement of 
the Bradford situation in regard to 
its special problem and several ques- 
tions about proposed changes and 
improvements. The central commit- 
tee organized the sections and _ pre- 
pared the following introduction: 

“The Senior Class of Bradford 
Highschool is engaged in the study 
of our city with the purpose in view 
of determining what changes in our 
citv-plan are desirable and feasible 
over « period of years. It is expected 
that, as a result of this study by the 
problems-ot-democracy classes, the 
mechanical-drawing and art depart- 
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ments of the highschool will build a 
large relief model of the city includ- 
ing these recommended changes. 

“It is not our purpose to urge im- 
mediate wholesale changes but to 
help in the establishment of a good 
over-all plan for Bradford which will 
serve as a guide in all future devel- 
opment. The students are very de- 
sirous of having the advice of every 
public-spirited citizen before reach- 
ing their conclusions. Will you give 
us your opinion on the following 
questions? It will be greatly appre- 
ciated and very helpful. 

“If you wish to expand your views 
on any of these questions, your com- 
ments may be written on a separate 
sheet.” 

Mimeographed copies were sent to 
about 500 persons in all parts of the 
city and suburbs. The local news- 
paper published the questionnaire in 
full and also published a series of 
student articles discussing each of 
the separate phases. 

The community response was not 
large—an evidence of public apathy. 
But we did get some thoughtful re- 
sponses and valuable suggestions. 
Best of all, people were talking about 
city problems. 

Replies were separated into sec- 
tions and sent to the classes con- 
cerned. Here they were tabulated 
and studied. General recommenda- 
tions were made and all incorporated 
into a report of the year’s work. The 
title given this report was, “It Pays 
To Plan.” This information is used 
each year to introduce to each new 
senior class the job it is undertaking. 


Work of Succeeding Years 


The second year was devoted to a 
study of the present use of all land 
within the city. Each class was as- 
signed a section of the city to study. 
Work maps were prepared showing 
the use of each lot in the city and 
marked according to the standard 
marking system. 

Careful revision was made when 
the students returned to school. The 
work maps, when completed, were 
sent to the mechanical-drawing 
classes. Here the vocational boys put 
all the information on the master 
map drawn to a scale of one inch to 
200 feet. This large land-use map was 
then mounted on plywood six by 
eight feet. Photographic copies will 
be made for classroom study and use. 

Zoning occupied the attention of 
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the classes the third year. A study 
was made of the need for and effects 
of zoning. The land-use map of Brad- 
ford has effectively demonstrated the 
lack of zoning here. Considerable 
time has been spent in discussion of 
particular zoning problems. The re- 
sult of this study was the preparation 
of a trial zoning map. 

The next two years were devoted 
to a study of the streams flowing thru 
the city with a view of determining 
whether they could be made assets 
instead of liabilities. Plans were con- 
sidered for changing creek beds to 
remove hazards, renovating and re- 
vising the system of bridges for 
greater safety and convenience, and 
the use of the banks for possible 
sites for parks or playgrounds. The 
second half of the study was devoted 
to the problem and methods of flood 
control. This involved an expansion 
of the area of study into the sur- 
rounding township, which provided 
sources and headwaters. 

At the conclusion of the fourth 
year the authors prepared a manual 
for the use of each student in the suc- 
ceeding classes. This mimeographed 
booklet explained the project and 
the results obtained up to that time. 
It gave general instructions for the 
unit on city planning and also for a 
study of our city’s government. 

The fifth class of seniors returned 
to the problem of zoning. They 
wrote to a number of Pennsylvania 
cities for copies of zoning ordinances 
and zoning plans and studied them 
to try to understand the nature of 
zoning and the application of par- 
ticular ideas to the local situation. 

The sixth section will be studying 


On NE eR ARE 
Nothing will ever be attempted 
if all possible objections must 
first be overcome. 

— Samuel Johnson 


streets and transportation. Their rec- 
ommendations will be summarized 
in a transportation map. 

When these individual studies are 
completed, there will still remain the 
great task of coordination. The rec- 
ommendation for a street extension 
may interfere with another proposal 
for a new playground. Flood control 
may make impossible the realization 
of a suggested bridge or viaduct. 
Adjustments will have to be made to 
fit the whole plan together. 


Finally, a map of the future Brad. 
ford will be prepared, and {rom it 
the art department will construct a 
scale model relief map about 16 bv 
18 feet. The relief map is to be built 
in sections to facilitate moving for 
exhibition purposes. 


Signs of Progress 


Our job has just begun. We have 
no way of knowing to what extent 
the year-by-year recommendations 
will have a use. There is not even anv 
certainty that the final product will 
have more than academic interest. 

But we are able to observe some 
faint stirrings to indicate the begin. 
ning of a public awareness of a need 
for city planning. Groups and indi- 
viduals are talking about city prob- 
lems. The 1947 city budget included 
an item of $2000 for the City Plan- 
ning Commission—the first time it 
had been granted funds. This appro- 
priation was continued in the 1948 
budget. 

Each year we are sending out about 
300 citizens—soon to be voters—who 
have made a first-hand study of city 
planning. We have sent missionaries 
of planning into hundreds of homes 
to discuss at dinner tables the plan- 
ning project.. Prominent citizens 
have come to the school to answer 
questions and to ask some, too. Local 
newspapers have featured this work 
of the school. 

The school has become a center of 
information about city planning and 
its problems. We have a collection 
of facts about our city and others 
which have faced similar problems. 

A city-planning project requires 
collection of mountains of informa- 
tion. Some of it requires technically 
trained observers. But most of it can 
be found by anyone willing to ask 
questions and use his eyes and feet. 
The city could not afford to hire 
such work done, but students do it 
readily as a part of their schoolwork. 

We make no claims to a direct con- 
nection between our project and the 
signs of progress. But we are certall 
that more people are now aware ol 
Bradford’s peculiar problems than 
was the case six years ago. Our end 
will be well served if the citizen 
demand direct action by their gv 
ernment before our school study 
terminates. What better objective 
can any school attain than the 
cation of its community to desira 


# 
action? 
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Classroom Practice Is Improving 


thru research in child growth and development, says 


HE main strands of research on 
Tonitaren are coming to a focus of 
significance for practice. The results 
confirm earlier knowledge in many 
instances, modify it in some Cases, 
and de-emphasize or deny it in oth- 
ers. Research and results at the grow- 
ing edge are never final but point 
continually to a need for re-exami- 
nation of practice. 


A Total Individual 

The first important philosophical 
necessity for the classroom practi- 
tioner is to see the child as a total 
individual in a social context. At 
this stage he would be unwise to ac- 
cept either extreme of cultural or 
biological explanations of behavior 
and achievement. Children (since 
they vary so widely in their human 
biology) react to cultural forces in 
greatly varied ways. Personality, so- 
cial roles, and the amounts and 
kinds of achievement in_ schools 
emerge from the interaction. 

Let us take reading as an example. 
In a very real sense, the acquisition 
of reading ability is an important bi- 
ological test. It requires a suitable 
degree of maturity so that there is 
integration of all the complex struc- 
tures and powers of the organism, in- 
cluding the special organs such as 
those for sight, hearing, and touch. 
_ In another equally real sense, read- 
ing is an important social test. If 
the culture does not provide the op- 
portunity and does not value the 
acquisition, development in reading 
fails, and a particular society or seg- 
ment of it is characterized by illit- 
tracy. The accomplishment of a child 
can be understood only in terms both 
of his rate of growth and of his op- 
portunity. Adequacy in reading 
‘an interaction between the two. 
Fs a mistake among patrons 
tga a‘ extends to inade- 
a tee teachers or those 
a cob inservice study. It is 
ieee of aa that suitable ar- 
— ° such elements as good 


a ts divectar of research in child 
Sh opment. University of Michigan 
ool of Education, Ann Arbor. 
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materials or good methods can pro- 
duce uniform accomplishments, or 
at least a specified minimum, in all 
children. 

Such an assumption is contrary to 
what we now know about child de- 
velopment. There is no present indi- 
cation that individual differences in 
accomplishment will be eliminated 
either by increased time expenditure 
or by an improved application of the 
laws of learning. 


Additional Trends 


Another important trend in teach- 
ing is the movement from the static 
to the dynamic. Traditional educa- 
tion emphasized the stimulating con- 
ditions arranged by the teacher and 
applied to children with varying de- 
grees of ingenuity. 

As the scene shifts to the dynamic, 
children are recognized as having 
needs, purposes, wisdom of the body, 
feelings, and various types of readi- 
ness. A fruitful change in methodol- 
ogy gives a full opportunity for seek- 
ing behavior, selfselection, and 
participation in planning. Children 
learn their reactions, not the things 
to which they are exposed. 

The enormous differences that ex- 
ist in the rapidity with which chil- 
dren mature, the fact that these dif- 
ferences grow constantly greater with 
age and instruction, and the evidence 
that they are relatively unaffected 
by the routine aspects of school- 
keeping and administration has led 
to more professional approaches. 


“Know-why” has become as impor- 
tant as “know-how.” 
For example, counseling and con- 





WILLARD C. OLSON 


ferencing with children and parents 
has been substituted during the 
growing period for a marking sys- 
tem which was without influence in 
making desirable and durable altera- 
tions in the achievement of children. 
The folk-belief that marks and 
threats of failure constitute an el- 
fective incentive to increased growth 
in school achievement remains a 
source of embarrassment to the pro- 
fessional teacher. However, because 
of faulty analogies on the relation 
of incentive and motivation to pro- 
ductivity, the belief often persists. 

The lawfulness and regularity of 
individual acquisitions under good 
conditions of nurture has largely dis- 
pelled the notion that there is any 
administrative plan for handling 
children which is likely to make 
large differences in those achieve- 
ments based on the experiences that 
all children share irrespective of or- 
ganization. Thus, administration has 
turned toward planning that makes 
for better emotional and social con- 
ditions, more breadth, and greater 
productivity. 

One clear, consistent trend appears 
in all experimental growth studies— 
it is dangerous to deprive children. 
Such a principle emerges in such di- 
verse areas as shutting off social in- 
teraction, removing affectional con- 
tacts and relationships, lowering the 
available food below certain thresh- 
old needs, and failing to provide 
schools, instructional materials, and 
a curriculum as broad as the needs 
of human beings. 


The Way of Progress 


A forward step in educational 
progress can be taken by providing 
professionally trained teachers, a 
favorable over-all environment, a 
process in schools which takes full 
account of individual differences in 
a dynamic manner, and a program 
of public interpretation so that those 
who support the schools will under- 
stand the foundations of modern 
practices. + 
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Salaries l AG in City-School Systems 


reports the biennial study of 
the NEA Research Division 


VERY two years for a quarter of 

a century the NEA Research Di- 
vision has made extensive surveys of 
the salaries of teachers in city-school 
systems. Less extensive studies of sai- 
ary schedules are made in the in- 
between years. Included in the reg- 
ular surveys are both salaries paid 
and salary schedules for the current 
school year. The 1950-51 survey cov- 
ered 2438 cities, or nearly 56% of 
those over 2500 in population. Data 
were tabulated for 506,000 school 
employes, both professional and non- 
certificated. 

The information is supplied by 
superintendents of schools and their 
central office staffs. To them goes 
much of the credit for making the 
surveys possible. 

The national figures by city size 
have been reported in the April 1951 
issue of the NEA Research Bulletin. 
Table 1 shows a few of the figures 
from this report. Detailed statistics 
for individual cities are being issued 
as Special Salary Tabulations. 

Certain facts on salary schedules 
in the largest cities are published in 
circulars of the Educational Research 
Service. Memos covering various sal- 
ary-schedule practices are also avail- 
able. Address requests for informa- 
‘ion to the NEA Research Division. 


Recent Lag in Salaries 

The median salaries of public- 
school teachers in all city-size groups 
were relatively low in 1930-31. For 
example, in cities over 500,000 in 
population, the median for all class- 
room teachers was $2492; in cities of 
30,000-100,000 population, the medi- 
an was $1760; and in cities of 2500- 
5000 population, $1307 in the school 
year 1930-31. The best thing that 
could have been said about these sal- 
aries was that they had a relatively 
high purchasing power. 

About 1940-1941, salaries began to 
advance substantially, but the largest 
change came after 1945. In the two- 
year interval from 1946-47 to 1948-49, 
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the median salary advanced approx- 
imately 9.7% on the average each 
year, in the cities over 500,000 in 
population; 14.0% each year in cities 
100,000-500,000; 15.2% annually in 
cities 30,000- 100,000. The corre- 
sponding average advances each year 
for the past two years have been 2.5, 
2.5, and 4.1%. Thus the median sal- 
aries in these city groups increased 
in the past two years only 20 to 30% 
of what they did in the two years 
from 1946-47 thru 1948-49. 


Purchasing Power Still Low 

Despite the significant advances in 
salaries in the years immediately 
after 1946-47, the median salary of 
teachers remains far below a_ pro- 
fessional income. The US Bureau of 
Labor Statistics uses the years 1935 
thru 1939 as the base of 100 for its 
Consumer’s Price Index. The Bureau 
issues an index each month. By com- 
bining these in relation to the 


schoolyear, it is possible to compute 
a price index for the schoolyear. The 
estimated index for 1950-51 js 180, 
The figures given in column seven 
of Table 1 were obtained by dividing 
180 into the medians in column ig 

It should be noted that the pur- 
chasing power in prewar dollars of 
the medians in all but the largest 
city group are below the $2400 salary 
often mentioned as the minimum for 
teachers. Saying it another way, more 
than half the teachers in city-school 
systems have a purchasing power o! 
less than $200 per month. 


Trends in Salaries Paid 


In the past two decades, the NEA 
salary surveys have shown certain 
general trends. These changes have 
not always persisted nor have they 
been marked to the same extent in 
all city groups. 

The first trend is the closing down 
of the gap between the median sal- 
aries paid to classroom teachers and 
those of school administrators. Be- 
tween 1930-31 and 1950-51, the me- 
dian of all classroom teachers in 


TABLE 1.—MEDIAN SALARIES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Median salaries 


City size 1946- 1948- 


47 49 
1 2 3 


$3580 
2704 
2458 
2299 
2121 
2044 


$4242 
3423 
3150 
2964 
2783 
2655 


Percent of increase Purchasing power 


— of 1950-51 salary 
1950- 1946-47 1948-49 


in 1935-1939 
51 1950-51 1950-51 dollars* 
4 bs) 6 7 


$4456 245% 5.0% $2476 
3595 33.0 5.0 1997 
3407 38.6 8.2 1893 
3150 37.0 6.3 1750 
2985 40.7 7.3 1658 
2831 38.5 6.6 1573 


* Average of years 1935 through 1939 taken as 100. The Consumer’s Price Index, US Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, estimated as 180 for the school year 1950-51. 


TABLE 2.—SALARY SCHEDULES IN 1950-51 


—_— 


————————_—_———— . 
Median of the minimum salaries Median of the maximum np 
specified for various years of specified for various years 0 


preparation 


City size 


4 ) 
years years 


1 2 3 


Over 500,000 $2660 $2863 
100,000-500,000.... 2471 2656 
30,000-100,000.... 2466 2652 


preparation 


— 


6 or 6 or 
more 4 5 more 
years years years years 


a 5 6 7 


$4700 $4890 $5350 
4158 4439 


3 
—= 4988 
3938 4259 


2893 


2818 4813 
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cities over 300,000 in population ad- 
vanced 78.8% while that of elemen- 


tary - school principals increased 
-1 907: of highschool principals, 
51.9 0? 5 . F 

yog9o7; and of superintendents, 
aed /Q? 

91.4%. 


Looking at it another way, as 
shown in the April Research Bul- 
etin, with the median salary of ele- 
mentary-school teachers taken as 100, 
the index of the median of elemen- 
tary principals was 172 in 1930-31 
and 151 in 1950-5!. The correspond- 
ing indexes for highschool principals 
median salaries were 236 and 194. 
These indexes are for cities of more 
than 500,000 in population, but sim- 
ilar changes took place in all city 
groups. 

The second major trend has been 
the closing of the gap between the 
median salaries of elementary-school 
classroom teachers and highschool 
classroom teachers. Again using fig- 
ures only for the largest cities, we 
fnd that the elementary-school me- 
dian advanced 73.3% in the past 20 
vears while the median of highschool 
salaries increased 61.6%. 

On an index basis, with the me- 
dian salary of elementary-school 
teachers taken as 100 both in 1930-31 
and 1950-51, we find the comparable 
indexes for highschool teachers to 
have been 127 and 119 for the same 
vears, 


Trends in Salary Schedules 


Table 2 shows the medians of the 
ninmum and the maximum sal- 
aries specified in the salary schedules 
teported to the Research Division by 
cities over 30,000 in population. 

For four years of preparation, the 
highest minimum reported by any of 
these cities was above $3200; the 
lowest, below $2000. For the same 
mount of preparation the highest 
maximum was between $5400 and 


‘199; the lowest, a little below 
53100, 


In recent years the general trends 


i" city-school systems may be summa- 
ted as follows: 


[a] Toward adoption of carefully 
planned Salary schedules of preparation 
single] type, 

— Towa td five years of professional 

»Paration with four years as the min- 

mum acceptsble level. 

B.| Toward _™minimum salaries of 

ie ris Maximums of $5000 for those 

adie of preparation. Maxi- 
2900 and above are becoming 
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more frequent each year, especially for 
those with five or more years of prep- 
aration. 

The number, size, and spacing of 
the annual increments in salary 
schedules vary somewhat among the 
cities. In cities over 500,000 in popu- 
lation, the median annual increment 
was $175 in 1950-51; in cities 100,000- 
500,000 it was $115; and in cities 
30,000-100,000 it was $106. In the 
largest cities, more than one-third 
now have increments of $200. 

The median number of increments 
given is 11 in cities over 500,000 in 
population; 12 in cities 100,000- 
500,000; and 13 in cities 30,000- 
100,000 in population. ° 

A majority of cities give uniform 
increments thruout the years of serv- 
ice, except that the first or last in- 
crement may vary from the others. 


Professional Salaries Needed 

Considering the salaries of all in- 
structional staff [principals, super- 
visors, and classroom teachers] in 
both rural and urban schools, the 
average for 1950-51 was estimated as 
$3080. This was 4% less than the 
estimated average salary of all em- 
ployed persons. But in 1939 the av- 
erage of all teachers was 12% above 
the average of all employed persons. 
Thus teachers have slipped down 
the economic scale. If they had kept 
pace, the average in 1951 would have 
been $3580, not $3080. 

Clearly a professional salary plan 
for teachers must: [1] offer minimum 
salaries high enough to attract prom- 
ising young people, [2] provide maxi- 
mum salaries high enough to retain 
competent men and women, [3] pro- 
vide professional stimulation thru 
incentives which recognize profes- 
sional qualifications, [4] assure equity 
of treatment for those with like qual- 
ifications and experience, and [5] 
provide for participation by teach- 
ers in the development and admin- 
istration of salary policies. 

The profession must continuously 
work toward such salary goals. Much 
of the front-line work will neces- 
sarily be done by local associations 
and state professional groups. The 
NEA will continue to supply nation- 
wide information for use by local and 
state associations and to bring the 
facts to the attention of the Amer- 
ican people. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division. 


Meme te Myself 


A CHECKLIST FOR NEW TEACHERS 


For the exclusion of confusion, 
find out without delay the answers 
to these questions: 


[1] Is there a school handbook 
with information for new teachers? 

[2] Who is my immediate® super- 
visor? 

[3] What preparation must I make 
to handle fire drill or other emer- 
gency drills? 

[4] What staircases and exits may 
be used for my room in regular and 
rapid dismissals? 

{5] What do the different bell 
signals mean? 

[6] What procedures are used for 
pupils to enter the building, to as- 
semble, and to leave the building? 

[7] What are the regulations con- 
cerning visitors to the classrooms? 

[8] What provisions do I make if 
I must leave my room? 

[9] What are the regulations con- 
cerning children’s leaving the room 
or the building? 

[10] How do I record and report 
children’s attendance? 

[11] What procedures do I fol- 
low when I am absent? 

[12] What procedures are used for 
permitting children to be released 
for religious instruction and to at- 
tend dental and medical clinics? 

[13] What provision is made for 
children who have lunch in school? 

[14] How do I secure the services 
of the doctor, nurse, clerk, attendance 
officer, and custodian? 

[15] What help is available for 
working with nonEnglish - speaking 
pupils and parents? 

[16] What are my responsibilities 
during the yard and lunchroom-duty 
assignments? 

[17] What am I expected to do 
about a plan book? 

[18] What is the procedure for 
obtaining textbooks, general, art, and 
sewing supplies, audio-visual mate- 
rials, physical-education equipment, 
and duplicating and typing service? 

[19] Where are the rooms for spe- 
cial activities: library, science, crafts, 
audio-visual aids, shop? 

[20] Who are the people in charge 
of trips, audio-visual aids, library? 

[21] What are my responsibilities 
concerning room decoration? 

[22] May I visit other classes? 


—Adapted from Curriculum and 
Materials, publication of New York 
City Board of Education. 
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THE FARMER 


Fred Gorman, Pennsylvania farmer 
has a problem that came in the 
morning mail. Fred’s neighbors plan 
to build a system of reinforced drain. 
age ditches emptying into a pond. 
The best place for the pond is Fred’s 
orchard. The neighbors are askine 
Fred to come in on the project, but 
it will mean that he’ll have to give 
up his trees. That’s his choice—his 
orchard and land or his neighbor's 
needs. What will his decision be? 


Shall it be his private ogchard or a community pond? 


Pao 


THE BUSINESSMAN 


John Lawton, California manulac- 
turer, came up the hard way. Twenty- 
three years ago he was a truck driver 
in the plant he now owns. He worked 
hard for his success, and now his 
responsibility is making decisions. 
He fights hard when he supports 
his opinions on the new pension 
plan the men in his plant want, but 
he knows that there are two sides 
to an argument. He was taught to 

- “ae ae settle his problems objectively. 


THE MECHANIC 


Andrew Maley, master machinist, 
works in Lawton’s plant. He is re- 
spected by his fellow-workers and 
was selected to represent them in 
their request for a new pension plan. 
He must present the men’s proposal 
to the boss. He and Lawton ma\ 
never be friends, but thev’ll work 
out this problem together. - 
accurate adjustment he makes on 4 
lathe, the impartial way hi presents 
a grievance—they spell democracy: 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


Catherine Kolmar, New Hampshire 
housewife, is trying to be objective 
as she examines a new house. Should 
she and her family buy the house 
or continue to rent an apartment? 
Will she consider all factors fair- 
mindedly, including neighbors and 
neighborhood? Will she arrive at her 
conclusion in a democratic way? Will 
she consider the rights, welfare, and 
wishes of everyone in making the 
decision with her family? 


THE SENATOR 


A voter differs with Senator Jeffrey 
Ames. Educated as a lawyer, the 
Senator now is both representative 
and leader of the people of his state. 
Altho he has become something of 
an expert in foreign economics, he 
is facing a constituent who has his 
own ideas on this subject. The Sen- 
ator must have the courage of his 
convictions but at the same time 
take into account the varying inter- 
ests of his constituents. 


Seeure the Slessings 


VERYONE has his problems and is constantly solving them one way or anoth- 
er. But how does he solve them? That is the question. Does he reach his de- 
cisions democratically with regard for the rights and wishes of others? 

Every problem that is handled in a fair-minded way strengthens our democ- 
racy. Undemocratic behavior weakens our society. How we solve our problems 
determines how democratic our communities—how strong our democracy. 

For example, the problems of five typical Americans are presented here to 
show that how they reach their decisions will strengthen or weaken our way of 
life. The question then arises: How can we be sure that tomorrow’s citizen will 
solve his problems democratically and thus help to secure the blessings of democ- 
racy for all? 
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Will she come to her decision in a democratic way? 


Will the Senator weigh ideas from his constituents? 


[Continued on next page] 
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Seeupe the Blessings 


[continued] 


The public schools of America are trainins 
the future homemakers and lawyers, the farm. 
ers and realtors, the industrialists and crafts. 
men to think and act skilfully and democrat. 
ically. Here a boy may learn how to drain an 
orchard, or he may put his arithmetic to work 
on some other neighborhood problem. A gir] 
may find that free citizens must be free from 
fear of selfexpression. 

Fred Gorman learned the way to find the 
answer to his problem in school. He will not 
forget his early training. John Lawton and 
Andrew Maley may not come to a meeting of 
minds, but they know how to effect a work- 
ing compromise democratically. Mrs. Kolmar 
was once an American schoolgirl. She will 
weigh all the factors on the house in their 
proper perspective. Senator Ames will do his 
best to lead, and his constituent still has an | 
unmarked ballot in his pocket. 

In the public schools, the children of 
America learn the ways of liberty which they 
must practice tomorrow to keep America free. 
As Congressmen, businessmen, labor leaders, 
housewives, farmers, their decisions and the 
way they make them will determine the na- 
ture of our democracy. Today in our public 
schools we can secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and to our posterity. 


This article is based on Secure the 
Blessings, a 16mm sound motion pic- 
ture in black and white produced by 
the NEA in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of 
State Education Associations. If you 
are unable to borrow the film from 
your state association, write to Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations, 
NEA headquarters. Four other films 
showing the contribution of public 
schools to American life are planned. 










NE dark night last fall a 
father, hidden behind some 
tall bushes in his yard, al- 

most soaked me with his garden hose 

as | was ringing his doorbell. When 
he discovered his mistake, he ex- 
plained that he thought I was one of 
the neighborhood gang who were 
"BB sarting Halloween pranks early. 





In reality, I was coming to visit 
, the parents of one of our sophomores 

asa part of our counseling program. 
‘Bw reception made that visit par- 

ticularly memorable, but practically 
' wery visit I ever made was a real 
1 Mg experience. Here are a few random 
Vf 


observations I have made on home 


f HM visitation: 

¥ 

; I Learned That... 

5, Home and family backgrounds 
e have extreme variations, even in an 
- BB apparently privileged community. 

ic One afternoon I began a series of 
Y Zi home calls at a house which did not 


even have front steps. I had to walk 

ip arickety plank in order to get in. 
he Later that day, in another section of 
the same community, I was met at 
the door of a beautiful house by a 
of fy “ilormed maid, who announced my 
mu arrival. 
m Such experiences vividly reveal the 
marked differences in environment 
ns Wy Md background and also unveil 
“ome strong indications of the oppor- 
lunities available to the individual 
child who is to be guided. Such fac- 
lal reality must be considered in 
tducational-vocational counseling. 

The reception given to a caller 
my vary considerably from one 
home to the next. 

Before going to a home, I always 
notified the parents of my proposed 
"sit. However, some parents seemed 
"prepared for my coming. I can 
isn meracsete 

aT w me was that I 
a ~ eg those magazine sales- 
| at he did not want any. 

Most of the parents, however, were 
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quite cordial. In fact, more often 
than not the problem was one of try- 
ing to make the interview purpose- 
ful rather than purely social. 

Of course, the parents who were 
most enthusiastic in their welcome 
were the parents of the most success- 
ful students. Visits in homes of less 
able students were more difficult, but 
often more important to the welfare 
of the students. Most parents became 
more helpful when they realized I 
was sincerely interested in their child. 

A home visit may conceivably be- 
come a grievance hearing, sometimes 
on surprising subjects. 


As soon as some parents discovered 
that I was associated with the high- 
school, they began to air their com- 
plaints and opinions, regardless of 
their nature. 

One father wanted a complete ex- 
planation of the gym locker system. 
Furthermore, he wanted me to ex- 
plain why his son’s football equip- 
ment had disappeared from the boy’s 
locker. An anxious mother wanted 
something done about the various 
odors that emanated from the chem- 
istry laboratory from time to time. 
Still another parent wanted to in- 
quire about the effectiveness with 
which the school dances were chap- 
eroned. 

Disputes within the home or dif- 
ferences between the parents may 
crop up during a home visit. 

There are those persons who seem 
to seize upon a home visit as an op- 
portunity to air intra-family disputes. 
The big danger in these situations 
is that the school counselor or teacher 
is apt to find himself maneuvered 
into the position of an impromptu 
referee. 

For example, I learned that if you 
aren’t careful you may very easily 
find yourself being asked to decide 
who is right: Father, who says son 
John may most certainly not have 
the family car tonight, or Mother, 
who says let Johnny take the car— 
he’s a good driver and will be home 
early. 

Such experiences taught me that a 
counselor must remember that some 


Home visitation 
teaches the teacher 
—and can be fun, too, 


says 


A. H. RYDEN 


11 Mem, Jeacher's Pore! 


parents—as well as students—will use 
the conference as a sort of catharsis 
for themselves, to give vent to their 
various personal and family troubles 
and thereby gain some degree of sat- 
isfaction and release. 


These Might Help 


Any teacher or counselor who calls 
on parents in their homes will need 
the versatility and adaptability of a 
salesman, the confidential nature of 
a minister, the willingness-to-listen 
of a_ psychiatrist, and the verbal 
adroitness of a diplomat. Armed with 
these attributes, the sincere teacher 
can add greatly to his understanding 
of his students, and he can enjoy 
himself in the process. Moreover, if 
done _in the right spirit, these home 
interviews or visits are a wonderful 
boon to the public relations of the 
school. +: 
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“Advisory Committees— 
«w=..|What can they do?” 


This subject is fur- 

ther explored in 

Lay Advisory 

Committees, the 

cover of which is 
reproduced at the left. This pam- 
phlet was recently published by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, an NEA department. 
Copies are 25 cents each; quantity 
discounts. Order from the depart- 
ment, NEA headquarters. 


HAT can advisory committees 

do?” There was a note of irri- 
tation mingled with sarcasm in Big 
Jim Olsen’s response to the sugges- 
tion that the schoolboard appoint 
some advisory committees. 

Jim was worried. Less than a year 
ago he had been unanimously elect- 
ed president of the schoolboard in 
the newly formed rural school dis- 
trict. He had accepted the position 
with a lot of enthusiasm. 

His neighbors wanted good schools 
for their children. They were willing 
to tax themselves to support good 
schools. They had shown their will- 
ingness to work together by an over- 
whelming vote to combine 17 small 
districts into one large administra- 
tive unit. 

During the reorganization cam- 
paign and at the first general public- 
school meeting, at which he and oth- 
er members of the board had been 
chosen, plans for kindergartens, a 
schoolnurse, a music teacher, an art 
teacher, a new building, buses, and 
new equipment were enthusiastically 
discussed. 

The best district possible—that’s 
what the people wanted. That’s what 
he and the other board members now 
sitting around the table had been 
chosen to help build. 


But This Is What Happened 


Plans hadn’t worked out well. Al- 
most from the beginning there had 


been trouble: The bond issue had 
just barely squeezed by; there was 
dissatisfaction with the bus service; 
some objected to the traveling art 
and music teachers as a waste of mon- 
ey; others were displeased with the 
schoolnurse; some said the proposed 
building would cost too much. 

At this session of the schoolboard 
Jim was close to the boiling point. 
The idea of advisory committees 
made up of people opposed to the 
board’s attempts to improve the 
school was adding more fuel to the 
fire, but he calmed himself to listen 
to the superintendent. 


The Superintendent’s Vision 


“Don’t you see, Jim,” the superin- 
tendent said, “the people didn’t elect 
you and the other members of the 
board to develop an educational pro- 
gram by yourselves. Perhaps they had 
not thought the problem thru very 
clearly, but most of them had the 
feeling that the board would provide 
the leadership necessary to help them 
improve the schools. 

“During the reorganization cam- 
paign the people were active. They 
were gathering information, sharing 
in neighborhood meetings held to 
discuss reorganization, and taking 
part in planning. They disagreed 
many times, but it was a positive 
kind of disagreement. There was no 
one to do things for them, so they 
did them themselves. 

“After the board was elected and 
I was employed as superintendent, 
there was someone to act. The peo- 
ple relaxed their efforts, and we took 
over. In our efforts to do a good job 
we gathered a great deal of informa- 
tion and made careful plans before 
we submitted any problem to the 
people for consideration. 

“Then we found ourselves in the 
position of defending our plans, of 


selling our ideas to the people. They 
were our plans, not theirs. The peo. 
ple feel they have been left out 
They resent it and strike back with 
criticisms and stubbornness. 

“Good public education is not 4 
product that can be produced in the 
offices of the board of education oy 
the classrooms and sold to the public 
in neatly tied and labeled packages, 
It is a process that is never entireh 
completed. . 
_ “Establishing advisory committees 
1s one way of bringing the public in- 
to partnership with the board of ed. 
ucation, superintendent, and teach. 
ers in the process of community edu- 
cation. These committees reflect the 
desires and interests of people and 
their attitudes toward the school. 
They contribute valuable firsthand 
information and make suggestions. 

“In turn, we can help the men- 
bers of these committees, and thru 
them all the people come to a better 
understanding of what the schools 
need and what the schools are trying 
to do. The board is still legally re- 
sponsible for the schools and for the 
tax money expended and must make 
all decisions, but sharing in the pro- 
cess of getting ready to make deci- 
sions can iron out a lot of trouble- 
some wrinkles in our community ed- 
ucational program.” 


A Practical Way 

The expression on Big Jim’s face 
softened a bit as the superintendent 
talked earnestly and quietly. Jim 
said, “Maybe we can work together 
again. Why don’t we form an advis- 
ory committee to help select the site 
for the new building? Some of the 
farmers might give us some good sug- 
gestions about planning the farm 
shop and mapping out bus routes for 
next year.” . 

The tension in the board meeting 
had broken. Other board members 
saw the possibilities of advisory com- 
mittees—not as a solution to all the 
educational problems that confront- 
ed the school district but as a prac 
tical way of translating the educa: 
tional energy of community life into 
learning opportunities for children. 

—sHIRLEY COOPER, assistant secre 
tary, American Association of School 
Administrators. 


They can translate community energy into learning opportunities for boys and girls. 
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RE we Americans really inter- 
A ested in using English effective- 
iy? Is any prestige attached to skilful 
manipulation of our language? Or is 
it significant that on a typical and 
famous American radio program, hu- 
morous apology is made every time a 
big word is spoken, even if it is used 
well? It is, of course, the aptness 
and appropriateness of the word 
used, not merely its length, that 
serves to communicate meaning ef- 
fectively. 

More and more strong, precise 
English verbs are being debilitated 
and pensioned off while vague, inept, 
awkward, and infantile all-purpose 
verbs are lazily pressed into service. 
Trite exclamatory adjectives and ad- 
verbs are crowding out truly mean- 
ingful descriptives of people, things, 
and actions. 

Comic books, radio and television 
programs, movies—not to mention 
the man in the street—seem to be in 
league to weaken our precious lan- 








Mrs. Gray is associate professor of edu- 
cation, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California. With W. S. Gray, she has 
written many reading manuals. 


MAKING IT THEIR OWN 


How can students learn to transfer their reading 


vocabulary to their thinking, speaking, and writing? 


guage heritage. If we can interest the 
general public and our students in a 
campaign to protect our threatened 
language by strengthening our vo- 
cabularies, we will at the same time 
take an important step toward im- 
proving American thinking. 


Need for Written Expression 


Teachers can help children build 
their vocabularies by teaching them 
consciously to transfer words which 
they meet in reading to their think- 
ing, speaking, and writing vocabu- 
laries. Reading should not be sep- 
arated from the other skills. 





What's Your Seane 2 


(1) Do you welcome parents and 
other citizens who visit your school? 

(2) Are you a member of a parent- 
teacher association? 

(3) Are you a member of citizens or- 
ganizations in your community? 

(4) Have you ever invited lay citi- 
zens In your community to cooperate 
in curriculum planning? 

(5) Have you ever invited a citizen 
of your community to talk to your stu- 
dents either in your classroom or on a 


field trip? 


(6) Do you teach your students 


about the \merican system of public 
education? 


(7) If so, do you teach them that the 
Public schools belong to the people 
and that citizens should participate in 
policy-making for public education? 


Bray each question answered “yes,” 
“hay 10 points. If your score is 50 or 
s, you should read Citizens and Edu- 

a Policies in order to find out 

ri the Educational Policies Commis- 

; N thinks :; (mportant for teachers to 
lp layme:, 


participate more fully in 


the work of their public schools. Read- 
ing this pamphlet should help you to 
improve your score. 


If your score is 70 or more,you are car- 
rying out quite fully the recommenda- 
tions which the Commission addresses 
to teachers in Citizens and Educational 
Policies. In this case, you will want to 
read the pamphlet because your record 
bespeaks a lively interest in the idea of 
citizen participation in public educa- 
tion. 


The Commission’s new publication 
develops the thesis that “the public 
schools belong to all the people.” It 
makes recommendations, not only to 
teachers, but also to superintendents 
of schools, boards of education, pro- 
fessional educational organizations, in- 
dividual citizens, and citizen groups. 
The Commission is jointly sponsored 
by the NEA and the American Associa- 
tion of Schoo] Administrators. 


Citizens and Educational Policies 
[19 pages] was published in June 1951 
and is available from the NEA at 15 
cents per copy. Usual discounts are 
given on quantity orders. 


I ————————— ee 
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LILLIAN GRAY 


More opportunities should be 
made during the correlation of read- 
ing for children to express them- 
selves in writing, for “writing mak- 
eth an exact man.” To write clearly, 
it is necessary to make a wise choice 
of words and to set them down in 
logical order. 

The task in writing is far more 
demanding than in speaking. In the 
latter activity, facial expressions, 
body gestures, and a dogged and des- 
perate reiteration of “I mean, I mean 
to say—” can be summoned to the aid 
of faltering powers of communica- 
tion. 

If too little time is spent on writ- 
ten expression, not only our ability 
to write clearly, but our power to 
think clearly is affected. It is vital 
in a democracy to seize upon every 
means to sharpen the people’s ability 
to think intelligently, and since writ- 
ing is one of the best methods known 
in the promotion of exact thinking, 
it would seem rational to increase in- 
struction in this skill. 

The wellestablished fact that our 
reading vocabularies are larger than 
our. thinking, speaking, listening, 
and writing vocabularies causes us to 
ask how work in writing can be con- 
nected with the work in basic read- 
ing in order to expedite the transfer 
of vocabulary. 

Not only should word meanings be 
explored during basic-reading peri- 
ods, but consideration should be giv- 
en to their aptness and appropriate- 
ness to the context. Oral digests of 
the selection should be encouraged 
to afford pupils an opportunity to 
use some of the new words. 

In addition, there should be some 
form of written digest or reaction 
following the reading of a selection. 
These miniature compositions need 
not be long. A few sentences will suf- 
fice. Crisp and short, such written ex- 
pression based on the reading will 
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serve to give dailv practice to the 
children in expressing precise mean- 
ings. 

The written work should be cor- 
rected by the teacher with the child 
in close consultation. The child’s 
production should next be correctly 
rewritten and kept in a notebook to 
record briefs of stories he has en- 
joyed, as well as his reactions to 
them. 

Above all, prestige should be at- 
tached to using, not abusing, one’s 
mother tongue. The French have a 
proud boast which is emblematic of 
the high standards they hold with re- 
spect to their mother tongue: “If it 
is not clear, it is not French.” 


Transfer of Vocabulary 


In the daily basic-reading lesson, 
each step, no matter what the grade 
level, can be turned to advantage in 
increasing the children’s stock of the 
tools of thought. 

During preparation for reading, 
the teacher should help the children 
to understand the meaning of each 
new key word in the story. An inter- 
est in making these new words a per- 
manent possession should be _ fos- 
tered in the child. Even tho he uses 
slangy speech, he will at least be 
aware of the existence of lucid ex- 
pressions. If a child has a sound ac- 
quaintance with vocabulary, he is 
more likely to put it to use, less likely 
to fall back upon trite and worn ex- 
clamations. Of course, whenever pos- 
sible, visual aids should be utilized 
during the preliminary development 
to clarify and fortify new concepts. 

As the teacher reviews the new 
words which have just been thoroly 
presented, he may use a definition 
clue to which a pupil will respond by 
locating and pronouncing the indi- 
cated word in the list on the black- 
board. 

For example, the teacher might 
say to a sixth-grade group: “I’m 
thinking of a new word on the board 
that means a letter or report com- 
posed by a group of people.” A child 
then frames the word composite. 
Since calling words to mind quickly 
is of incomparable value, the list on 
the board may be covered and only 
the definition clues given to promote 
recall. To check recognition of word 
form, the visual presentation is, of 
course, also needed. 

During the step of guiding the 
reading, the teacher should attempt 
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to load his guiding questions so as to 
direct attention not only to full and 
complete meaning but to the appro- 
priateness of the author’s choice of 
words. For example, the teacher may 
ask: “What word in this story helps 
us to know we'd like to have Jerry 
for a_ friend?” [fairminded] _ or, 
“Which words help us to hear the 


If I Were Startins Over... 


I would keep: 
(1) A “Who’s Who” of all my 
students. 


(2) A record of unusual class- 
room happenings and bright answers. 


(3) A filing system for teaching 
aids. 


(4) Permanent records of impor- 
tant tests and their results. ; 
—Adapted from Kansas Teacher. 


sound of the wagon wheels?” 
[creaked and rumbled] 

Vivid meaning associations are 
built for each word by means of com- 
paring the term chosen with such 
trite terms respectively as “a nice 
boy” or “the wagon wheels made a 
noise.” The children need to have 
their attention called to the manner 
in which the author’s choice of words 
has enabled the reader to visualize 
character, scene, and action; to ex- 
perience sensory images of taste, 
touch, and sound; and to identify 
himself with the characters. 

During group interpretation or 
conversation about the story, which 
may resemble somewhat the meeting 
of a small literary club, the children 
are invited to discuss the story which 
they have just read. They compare it 
with others; they retell the part they 
liked best. A premium should be 
placed upon making use of some of 
the new words found in the book. 

The teacher’s attitude can do 
much to stimulate the growth of a 
functioning vocabulary. If he is en- 
thusiastic when a child uses an apt 
word, such approval will soon be 
sought by other pupils. 


Enriching Vocabulary Meanings 


Both during the group practice at 
the blackboard and while the chil- 
dren are engaged individually with 
what has been erroneously termed 
seatwork, opportunities are offered 
for enriching the vocabulary mean- 
ings first introduced in the basic 
reader. Offered two choices, the chil- 


‘Look at the seagulls!” 


dren again are helped to realize the 
important role the right choice of 
words plays in the communication 


of ideas. For example, the teacher 
might ask: 


Which is better? 


[1] Boy [looking at the 


ocean]: 
“Gosh! 


Oh boy! Look at the wayes! 


{2] John Masefield, the poet [look- 
ing at the ocean]: 


“A wet road, heaving, shining, And 
wild with seagulls’ cries.” 


And in this case? 
[1] The crowd hollered it was sure 
OK. 


[2] The crowd roared its approval. 


After the enjoyment of a story, 
the children may prepare a dramati- 
zation for the delectation of another 
group. Here, once more, the teacher 
by attitude and planned effort en. 
courages use of new words encoun- 
tered in the reading. 

Picture dictionaries also aid in en- 
riching vocabularies. The pupils 
meet a new word in the basic reader 
and look it up in the dictionary. 
They try to find a picture in a maga- 
zine to define the word. 

Picture dictionaries of this type 
vastly interest children, and often 
the results are revelations of the need 
for further teaching. One boy, for ex- 
ample, after learning that a fathom 
signified six feet of water, brought to 
class a picture of six human feet that 
he had discovered in a shoe adver- 
tisement. 


Cultivating Clarity 


Thruout the work in reading and 
language, and indeed thruout all 
teaching, the attempt should be 
made to guide the child to cultivate 
clarity of thinking and expression. 

As George Jean Nathan said in 
one of his columns: “It is an unusual 
pleasure [i.e., to find someone de- 
lighting in the beautiful sounds of 
words and the smooth roll of sen- 
tences . . .] in this day of one-lunged 
literature and speech when any word 
of more than two syllables is frowned 
upon as the mark of a fancy-pants 
and when any sentence of more than 
eight or 10 words is supposed to be . 
exhausting to the reader that he has 
to be administered drugs to be able 
to finish and assimilate it. . - - What 
is needed for the preservation and 
glory of our literature is fewer - 
dergarten monosyllables and - 
dictionaries.” # 
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Almost THA‘ the Children 


HE education of rural children 

and youth is still a major part of 
the task of our public schools. Al- 
most half the children of school ages, 
or about 14.6 million, still live in 
ural areas; over 7.7 million of those 
children live on farms. 

About half the public-school teach- 
os are employed in schools located 
in rural areas. More than half the 
eachers have responsibility for 
teaching children that live in a rural 
environment since many of them at- 


tend schools located in urban areas. 


We are still to a large extent a 
rural society. To keep before the 
public the challenge of rural educa- 
tion today is an important task of 
the educational profession. 

Good education begins with the 
experiences and environmental in- 
fluences of children and youth. The 
rural environment is not only impor- 
tant and real; it can be and often is 
very good. But it frequently presents 
its own peculiar problems. 


Changes in Rural Life 


Some remarkable things have oc- 
curred in American agricultural life 
during the past decade. The machine 
age has come to the American farm. 
for instance, there are now more 
than four million tractors used on 
farms; in 1941, there were only one 
and a half million. There are now 
twice as many trucks, three times as 
ilany combines, and three times as 
many milking machines on farms as 
in 1941. Farmers now use twice as 
uch motor fuel, twice as many rub- 
ber tires, and eight times as much 
clectric power as in 1941, 

The resuits of these advances are 
that farm output per man-hour has 
tsen 50% above the 1935-39 average, 
ilmost 30% above the early days of 
World War H, and total food pro- 
duction is about 40% above the years 
lust before Pearl Harbor. Other re- 
sults are a much smaller demand for 
skilled labor, the release of addi- 


tonal Manpower to cities and in- 


dustry, and a greatly reduced de- 
mand for child labor in agriculture. 

Education has the task of making 
adjustments to meet the needs of 
rural children and youth under the 
new conditions. To find out what 
these adjustments are and how to 
make them is a primary obligation 
and opportunity of professional lead- 
ership in the field of rural education. 


Specific Jobs 


The following problems seem at 
this time to be most urgent and to 
demand immediate attention: 

[1] To keep the public and espe- 
cially the teachers and school admin- 
istrators aware of the fact that rural 
education is still a great reality. 

[2] To gain the acceptance by 
many rural people of higher stand- 
ards and ideals as to the character- 
istics of schools adequate for children 
and youth today. Often teachers are 
poorly qualified, school buildings are 
antiquated, the curriculum is nar- 
row, and school services are skimpy 
because ideals of education are too 
low. 

[3] To get the teachers and school 
administrators in socalled city schools 
that serve rural pupils to adjust their 
educational programs to recognize 
and utilize the experiences and re- 
sources of their rural pupils. 

[4] To aid teachers of rural chil- 
dren to perfect their classroom activi- 
ties in terms of child growth, devel- 
opment, and experiences, and in 
terms of community resources and 
needs. 

[5] To gain the acceptance of 
higher standards of qualifications for 
rural teachers and rural-school ad- 
ministrators with emphasis on the 
kind and quality of education needed 
by such teachers and administrators. 

[6] To obtain and keep, under 
the new defense program, an ample 
supply of rural teachers. To obtain 
this objective will require further 
consolidations, better living and 
working conditions for teachers, se- 


curity of tenure, better salaries, and 
more adequate social recognition. 

[7] To expand the supervision of 
instruction. The need for inservice 
training opportunities will greatly 
increase under the new emergency. 

[8] To accelerate the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts, including the 
reorganization of attendance units 
within the large community school 
districts and county units. School 
districts are far too numerous and 
too weak to discharge the educa- 
tional obligations of today. Yet a 
majority of the states have no ade- 
quate laws for reorganization and 
have provided no means for the use 
of leadership in the solution of this 
problem. 

[9] To improve the educational 
administration of transportation fa- 
cilities so that the maximum edu- 
cative experiences can be offered and 
educational opportunities equalized 
as fully as possible. 

[10] To define clearly functions of 
the superintendent of intermediate 
units of administration, to specify 
services that should be made avail- 
able thru that unit, and to build a 
public and professional understand- 
ing of the job to be done and how 
to get it done. The county superia- 
tendent is on the threshold of new 
recognition and usefulness. 

[11] To make equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, at least up to 
adequate minimum standards, a re- 
ality by state financial support of 
schools, sufficient in amount and 
equitably distributed, and by fed- 
eral aid to states for public-school 
support. 

[12] To concentrate on improve- 
ment of educational opportunities 
among the disadvantaged classes in 
agriculture. Equality of educational 
opportunity up to any acceptable 
minimum standard is still a fiction. 

—HOWARD A. DAWSON, NEA director 
of rural service and executive secre- 
tary, NEA Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation. 


What can the profession do about the urgent problems in rural education? 
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GENERAL THEME 
Unite for Freedom 
DAILY TOPICS 


Sunday, November 1] 
Our Faith in God 


Monday, November 12 
Schools and Defense 


Tuesday, November 13 
Schools Keep Us Free 


Wednesday, November 14 
Education for the Long Pull 


Thursday, November 15 
Teaching the Fundamentals 


Friday, November 16 
Urgent School Needs 


Saturday, November 17 
Home—School—Community 
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Helps FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


American 
Education 
Week 


NOVEMBER 
"1-17 





General Materials 


(l| Manual for American Education 
Week 1951—General suggestions for observ- 
ance and daily program events. 2 colors. 
16 p. 8"x1014”. 25¢. 


|2] Poster—For use in schools, stores, pub- 
lic buildings, and elsewhere. 4 colors. 16”x 
21". Sold only in packages of 10; 75¢ per 
package. 


[3] Fact Sheets—A booklet of information 
about schools and a list of references on 
\EW topics for use of speakers, commit- 
lees, librarians, in preparing for programs, 
meetings, and exhibits. 12p. 25¢. 


[4] An Invitation—A leaflet designed to 
he addressed to parents. Space also for per- 
‘onal message inviting them to visit school 
during AEW. 8p. Illus. 3”x434”. Sold only 
In packages of 25; 25¢ per package. 


[5] Stickers—Sheets of 10, perforated like 
‘amps. For use on letters, menus, messages 
‘0 homes and clubs. 2 colors. lWA~’xlly". 


‘old only in packages of 100; 30¢ per 
package. 


6] Unite for Freedom—Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 58. Brief statements on the 
lopies and othe helps for teachers, writers, 
Ponape l6p. 3"x5”. Sold only in packages 
of 5; 50¢ pei package. No discount. 

[7] American Education Week—Personal 
Growth Leafle: No, 59 
history, purpose zo 
hing, and short « 


Brief story of early 

accomplishments, plan- 

isniead te a ecnnnenenity about national 

of 95+ 504 a — Sold only in packages 
» WE per package. No discount. 


Plays 


Freedom—By Margie W. 
Margaret T. Thomas. A 
and senior highschools writ- 


[8] Schools {or 
Robertson and 
Play for juni 


N : 
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ten for AEW 1951. Large number brief 
speaking parts, but same children may be 
used in several scenes. 20p. 25¢. 


[9] Steve Harding Wakes Up—By Evelyn 
L. Bull. A play for upper elementary grades 
and junior highschools written for AEW 
1950. Easy staging. No special costuming 
necessary. 20p. 25¢. 


[10] The Living Constitution—By the stu- 
dents of the Pauls Valley (Oklahoma) high- 
school under the direction of R. E. Carleton. 
A choric speaking program for junior and 
senior highschools for AEW 1950. 9 char- 
acters and 4 to 40 in choral reading group. 
12p. 25¢. 


[11] We Make the Flag—By Evelyn L. 
Bull. A play for primary grades written for 
AEW 1949. Large number brief speaking 
parts, but same children may be used in 
several scenes. 12p. 25¢. 


[12] Frankie and the Firebug—By Shirley 
Guralnik. A safety play for intermediate 
grades written for AEW 1949. 5 characters. 
12p. 25¢. 


Radio Recording 


[13] Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools—A 14-minute radio recording 
by William G. Carr on one face of disc and 
a 14-minute radio recording Our Schools 
Have Served Us Well by Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Willard E. Givens on other face 
of disc. 33-1/3 rpm. Both on one 16-inch 
disc. $6. No discount. 


Radio Scripts 


[14] Complete Set of 9 Scripts for use as 
live broadcasts. $1.40 per set. 


[15] Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools—A 14-minute radio script by 
William G. Carr. This script is one of the 
recordings described in item 13. 25¢. 


[16] Our Schools Have Served Us Well— 
A 14-minute radio script by Henry Steele 
Commager. This script is an adaptation of 
the recording on one face of the disc de- 
scribed in item 13. 25¢. 

[17] We Believe (Our Faith in God)—By 


Thomas D. Rishworth. 5 characters. 414 
minutes. 15¢. 


[18] Education for Crisis (Schools and 
Defense)—By Thomas D. Rishworth, 5 char- 
acters. 444 minutes. 15¢. 

[19] First Person, Singular (Schools Keep 
Us Free)—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 5 char- 
acters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 

[20] The Citizen Child (Education for the 
Long Pull)—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 4 
characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 

[21] We Must Know Why (Teaching the 
Fundamentals)—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 
5 characters. 442 minutes. 15¢. 


[22] Scholars And Dollars (Urgent School 


WEEK 


Needs)—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 6 char- 
acters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 


[23] Is Anybody Home? (Home-School- 
Community)—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 5 
characters. 44% minutes. 15¢. 


Movie Trailer 
[24] Movie Trailer— A 2-minute 35mm 
sound movie trailer Where Freedom Begins 
based on NEA film Secure the Blessings. 
For showing in commercial theaters. $10 per 
print. No discount. Delivery cannot be guar- 
anteed after October 26. 


|25} Mimeograph Stencil—A stencil draw- 
ing prepared for use of local schools where 
mimeographed publications are issued. Ac- 
tual drawing on stencil is 6%” wide, placed 
at top of legal-sized stencil. Room at bottom 
for name of local school and a brief message 
on 814”x1l” sheet. 50¢. 


Mats 


[26] Mats of Drawings illustrating theme 
and daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 28-pica widths. 
35¢ per single mat. 


[27] Mats of Display Advertising ready for 
signature by sponsor. Write for free copy 
sheet which reproduces these ads in actual 
size and includes prices. Prices range from 
75¢@ to $1.50. 

Special Leaflets 

[28] Sunday Folder — Leaflet containing 
program ideas for Sunday observance for 
religious and educational leaders. 4p. Sold 
only in packages of 25; 25¢ per package. 

[29] Today’s Challenge for Fitness — A 
leaflet prepared by the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Elucation, and 
Recreation. 6p. Sold only in packages of 25: 
40¢ per package. 


[30] Everybody’s Schools—A leaflet sup- 
plied by the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 12p. One copy free. Sold only 
in packages of 25; 60¢ per package. 

[31] Unite For Freedom—An AEW leaflet 
prepared and supplied by The American 
Legion. 6p. One copy free. 

[3l-a] They Can’t Wait—A booklet pre- 
pared and supplied by the US Office of Ed- 
ucation, FSA. 24p. One copy free. Additional 
copies may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 10¢. 


Packet 


[32] American Education Week Packet— 
Each packet contains a copy of the 4-colo 
poster; 10 copies of the leaflet, An Invita- 
tion; 20 copies of the 2-color sticker; 16p. 
Manual; display newspaper advertising 
sheet; leaflets: PGL No. 58, Today’s Chal- 
lenge for Fitness, Everybody’s Schools, Sun- 
day Folder, Unite for Freedom; circulars on 
the radio recording, scripts, movie trailer, 
and stencil; and order folder. 60¢. 
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OTABLE achievements in pub- 

lic education and _ professional 
organization have been made during 
the past quarter century in finance, 
teacher welfare, modernization of 
codes, and improvement of schools. 
In this article, we pay tribute to the 
importance of state educational lead- 
ership in securing these gains and 
promoting new advances. 

Here is a state directory of the 
educators who hold key positions of 
state leadership for 1951-52. They are 
the chief state school officers and the 
presidents and the executive secre- 





Everett R. Erickson 
ALASKA 


WwW. J. Terry 
ALABAMA 


A. F. Throckmorton Boswell B. Hodgkin Shelby M. Jackson 


KANSAS - KENTUCKY 
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Marion L. Brooks 
ARIZONA 


. LOUISIANA | 
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Waller & 
Corning, Harris & Ewing; Bailey, Blakeslee ; 
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Belt, Nagamine ; 
McConkay; 
Lindsay; Wright, Jan Photographs; 
Moe, De Walt; 
Mason Owens; 
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taries of the state education associa- 
tions. 


State School Executive 


The chief state school officer has 
general oversight of the public 
schaeils of his jurisdiction. He is 
charged by statute with certain ju- 
dicial, administrative, and supervi- 
sory functions. These vary in degree 
from state to state. He is chairman 
of, or a member of, various state 
boards and commissions. 

His responsibilities multiply with 
the times. New state legislation and 


Roy E. Simpson 
CALIFORNIA 


A. B. Bonds, Jr. 
ARKANSAS 


MAINE .. MARYLAND 


Lewis A. Wilson 
NEW YORK 


Engleman, 


Photorefler: Ladd, 
Smith ; 


Peterson, McFarland ; 
Collins, Davison-Payon Co.; 

Bosshart, Stechbardt; Walsh, 
Holden, Lloyd; Howard, Foster ; 


Murphy, Ann Margaret Studio; Bye, 


Brown, Photo Service, Inc.; Pyle, 
Englund, Wright; 
Bailey, Martin; Eldred, Black- 
Phillips, Don; Posey, Photo Art; 
Bass, Calvert; Wiggin, Brown; 
DeLure. 


J. Burton Vasche 
COLORADO 


Harland A. Ladd Thos. G. Pullen, mT Beemend, ir. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


J. A. Barksdale 
TENNESSEE 


specialized federal programs bring 
new duties. Today developments ; in 
district reorganization, teacher cer. 
tification, equalization or foundation 
legislation, schoolhouse constr uction, 
curriculum work, and school-code 
revision programs demand much 
attention. 

[For a more complete analysis see 
the January 1949 and November 
1950 issues of the NEA JOURNAL] 


State Association Leaders 


The president and executive sec. 
retary of the state education associa- 


Finis E. Engleman George R. Miller, Jr. 
CONNECTICUT DELAWARE 
ee | 


D. M. Schweickhard 
MINNESOTA 


Lee M. Thurston 
MICHIGAN 


Clyde A. Erwin M. F. Peterson 
NORTH CAROLINA NORTH DAKOTA 


E. Allen Bateman 


. W. Ed 
. - UTAH 


TEXAS 
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EDUCATIONAL =LEADERSHIP 


tions spearhead the state profes- 
¢ Ml sional organization. Great progress Sew 19 51-52 
nf has been made in advancing the 
r- Ml gatus of teaching, building profes- 
n Ml sonal solidarity, and securing school 


nN, MM legislation thru the work of local and field services. They collaborate 1949 issue of the NEA JOURN AL. ] 





le Ml and state associations. with the state department of educa- 
hi The state associations have grown’ tion, the state Congress of Parents Unsung Heroes 
in membership and prestige over the and Teachers, and other interested These state educational leaders, 
ce MM past 25 years. They interpret the groups in promoting better school official and professional, take punish- 
er MM work of the association and the prob- conditions. ment from the crowd at times as they 
lems of education thru their official [For brief summaries of the accom- carry the ball for schools and teach- 


magazines and other publications. plishments of state associations since ers and children. They are the un- 
Their office staffs have been increased 1921, see the 1946-1948 editions of sung heroes of the battle for better 
to include research, public relations, the NEA Handbook and October schools for America’s children. + 
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J. Howe Hadley 


ALABAMA 


AS 


Wilmer L. Shultz 
CONNECTICUT 


. Wm. Newsom 
COLORADO 


H. E. Binford 
INDIANA 


Elmer S. Crowley 
IDAHO 


Harry R. Poole 
MARYLAND 


Russell H. Wilson 
MICHIGAN 


Margaret Murphy 
MASSACHUSETTS 


t eee ee 
Mabel M. McKelvey 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Florence H. Price 
NEW JERSEY 


Roy H. Gomm 
NEVADA 


Inez Gingerich 
OKLAHOMA 


Mabel Winston 
OREGON 


John M. Lumley 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Jesse R. Black 
UTAH 


Mortimer Brown 


TEXAS VERMONT 


O. Meredith Parry 


Ramon C. Cobbs 
DELAWARE 


Wesley A. Erbe 
IOWA 


Morris Bye 
MINNESOTA 


M. G. Hunt 
NEW MEXICO 


Virgilio Brunet 
PUERTO RICO 


H. H. Walker 
VIRGINIA 


Thomas P. Tammen 
ARIZONA 


Marjorie Tillotson 
ALASKA 


A. L. Vergason 
FLORIDA 


Helen Samuel 
D. C. 


Clifton B. Huff 
KANSAS 


C. D. Redding 
KENTUCKY 


M. C. Schowengerdt 
MISSOURI 


J. M. Ewing 
MISSISSIPPI 


A. B. Gibson 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Harvey M. Rice 
NEW YORK 


James E. Conlon Mark F. Hawthorne 
RHODE ISLAND SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mae Cox Wilson 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Rolland H. Upton 
WASHINGTON 


Allen Lynch 


Rex H. Turner 
ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 
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W. E. Bel 
HAWAII 


Jim D. Cherry 
GEORGIA 


Hazel L. Shively Samuel A. Brocato 
LOUISIANA MAINE 


Lovis A. Bragg 
NEBRASKA 


D. D. Cooper 
MONTANA 


J. D. Blackford 
OHIO 


B. F. Stevens 
NORTH DAKOTA 


F. A. Strand Milton Hamilton 
TENNESSEE 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Kelly Walsh 


h ine Behrens 
Catheri wYOMING 


WISCONSIN 
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frank L. Grove 
ALABAMA 


Lyndon U. Pratt 
CONNECTICUT 
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John M. Booth 
IDAHO 


Milson C, Raver 
MARYLAND 


Emile J. Gezelin 
NEVADA 


Ferman Phillips 
OKLAHOMA 
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Walter Maxweun 
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Robert L. Durxee 
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Irving F. Pearson 
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Hugh Nixon 
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Cecil W. Posey 
OREGON 


Allan M. West 
UTAH 


Hoyte R. Pyle 
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Isabella B. Krey 
D. C. 


Robert H. Wyatt 
INDIANA 


A. J. Phillips 
MICHIGAN 


Frederick L. Hipp 
NEW JERSEY 


Harvey E. Gayman 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Joseph A. Wiggin 
VERMONT 


Arthur F. Corey 
CALIFORNIA 


Ed Hencerson 
FLORIDA 


Charles F. Martin 
IOWA 


Walter E. Englund 
MINNESOTA 


R. J. Mullins 
NEW MEXICO 


Jose J. Rivera 
PUERTO RICO 


Robert F. Williams 
VIRGINIA 


Craig P. Minear 
COLORADO 


J. Harold Saxon 
GEORGIA 
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c. O. Wright 
KANSAS 


F. &. Barnes 
MISSISSIPPI 


Arvie Eldred 
NEW YORK 


Jas. R. McDonough 
HAWAII 
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KENTUCKY 


Howard W. Wright 
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MONTANA 
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Ethel P. Edwards 
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Clyde Russell 


arcner L. Burnham 


NEBRASKA 


Walton B. Bliss 
OHIO 


Jos. J. Young, Jr. 
RHODE ISLAND 


Karl F. Winchell 
WYOMING 


O. H. Plenzke 
WISCONSIN 


Phares E. Reeder 
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WASHINGTON 
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HE present critical world situa- 
tion has brought about a na- 
tional emergency which may con- 
tinue for many years. A long-term 
period of mobilization will have a 
disruptive influence on the stability 
of home and community life, creat- 
ing such stresses as a lack of parental 
supervision of many children and 
youth and the diversion of young 
manhood from a normal, peacetime 
existence to a period of military 
training. 
These conditions, imposed by the 
emergency, have created new or in- 
tensified needs which, if unmet, may 
seriously handicap the defense ef- 
fort. Many of these needs will be 
met wholly, or in part, thru ade- 


health resources? Does it include en- 
couragement in developing each in- 
dividual’s responsibility for keeping 
himself in good health? 


Physical Education 


Is your program of planned activ- 
ities suited to sex, age, grade, ability, 
and special needs and interests of 
children and youth? Are children 
classified for supervised rest, re- 
stricted activity, modified activity, or 
unlimited activity on the basis of 
health examinations? 

For children—Does it include vig- 
orous active games, selftesting activ- 
ities, rhythms, and tumbling which 
provide for successful experiences 
and fun, stimulate physical develop- 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE FOR 


Fitness 


quate programs of health education, 
physical education, and recreation, 
in cooperation with other commu- 
nity programs. 

Does your school health, physical 
education, and recreation program 
meet today’s challenge for fitness? 


Health Education 


Is your program of organized 
health education based on scientific 
information which will lead to the 
formation of desirable health habits, 
attitudes, and appreciations? 

For children—Does it include in- 
struction in food selection, rest and 
sleep, care of eyes and ears, body 
functioning, care of teeth, safety, 
first aid, and disease prevention? 
Does it include opportunities for 
participating in maintaining a 
healthful school environment? 

For youth—Does it include instruc- 
tion in health maintenance and im- 
provement, personal and mental 
hygiene, family life, effects of nar- 
cotics, accident prevention, first aid, 
home nursing, disease prevention, 
and public health? Does it include 
opportunities for engaging in com- 
munity health programs and becom- 
ing acquainted with community 


H4 


ment, and help to contribute to 
emotional security? 

For youth—Does it include instruc- 
tion in a variety of physical activi- 
ties including team games, individ- 
ual and dual sports, selftesting activ- 
ities, combative and conditioning 
activities, rhythms and aquatics? 
Does it include opportunities for 


engaging in intramural Sports and 


interscholastic athletics fo: boys and 


sports days for girls? Does it include 
opportunities for Participation jn 
individual games and sports? 


Recreation Education 


Is your program of recreation 
education enabling children and 
youth to acquire and develop skills 
insights, and resources usable thru. 
out life for the enrichment of |e. 
sure? 

For children and youth—Does j 
include a program developing skill 
in sports and games which will hay 
carry-over value in adult life? Doe 
it include experiences in nature 
study, arts and crafts, dramatic 
music, and hobbies? 

Does it include opportunities fo 
social and other co-recreational ac 
tivities such as tennis, swimming 
and dancing? Does it include experi 
ences in outdoor education thn 
camping and field trips? 

Does it include membership i 
clubs where the satisfaction of group 
association and acceptance can bd 
secured? Does it include opportuni 
ties for those with special needs be 
cause of timidity, inadequate skills 
or emotional instability to secure 
understanding guidance? 4 


The material presented on this page 
is available as an attractive folder pre- 
pared for American Education Week, 
November 11-17, 1951. Distribute the 
folder in your school and community 
as a part of your AEW observance. 
40¢ for a package of 25. Order from 
the NEA. 


Home-School-Community Should Provide 


A safe and sanitary home and school environment which in- 
cludes attention to heat, light, play space, noise, water supply, 


and building construction. 


An emotionally healthful home and school climate which in- 
cludes attention to such factors as freedom from fear, anxiety, 


and emotional stress. 


A thoro, periodic, planned health examination combined with 
a program of daily observation by all teachers, individual 
health guidance and counselling, and a coordinated follow-up 
program to provide needed corrective facilities and protective 


measures. 


Cooperative planning and participation in the provision for 
and use of community health and recreation facilities. 
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»0 YOU KNOW THE NEA’S 
Federal Legislative Policies? 


(1) Federal Aid to Education— 
The National Education Association 
is pledged to a program of public 
education that will make possible ac- 
ceptable minimum educational op- 
portunities for all. The Association 
, convinced that in order to make 
this possible, adequate national, as 
well as state and local, support is 
both desirable and necessary. This is 
the primary, immediate need of pub- 
lic education. 

Therefore, the Association con- 
tinues to urge Congress to take early 
fyorable action on federal aid to 
public education. Such aid should 
be given without federal control to 
public elementary and public sec- 
ondary education in every state, ter- 
ritory, possession, and the District of 
Columbia. 

The Association also recommends 
that federal funds be made available 
to assist the states in meeting the im- 
mediate needs of public-school hous- 
ing. Such funds should be distrib- 
uted thru the regularly constituted 
state educational agencies. 

The federal government should 
reimburse local taxing bodies where 
lederal acquisition of property has 
distorted the tax base by loss of rev- 
enue or by increased population re- 
quiring extra school services. 


[2] Public Funds for Public 
Schools—The Association believes the 
American tradition of separation of 
church and state should be vigorous- 
ly and zealously safeguarded. The 
Association respects the rights of 
Soups, including religious denomi- 
Mtions, to maintain their own 
‘chools so long as such schools meet 
the educational, health, and safety 
Standards defined by the states in 
Which they are located. 

The Association believes that these 
ow should be financed entirely 
heen supporters, The Association 
ie — all efforts to devote 
ed Cs to either the direct or 

ect support of these-schools, 


Ay National Defense—The Na- 
mal Education Association records 
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its support of the United Nations 
Security Council and of the United 
States government in their decisions 
to resist and repulse aggression in 
Korea. It calls upon the federal gov- 
ernment to administer a program of 
preparedness that will provide ade- 
quate national defense to assure 
peaceful working relations with oth- 
er nations of the world. 

Public education should be repre- 
sented in formulating plans for na- 
tional defense, with special reference 
to safeguarding educational, oppor- 
tunities for children and youth and 
to adapting public education for 


‘more effective service in the defense 


program. The Association condemns 
any form of legislation which in the 
name of national security sets up par- 
allel educational agencies that ab- 
sorb, supplant, or duplicate the pro- 
grams of educational facilities now 
in existence. 


[4] Teacher Exchange—The Asso- 
ciation urges the continuation,’ ex- 
pansion, and adequate financing by 
the cooperating local, state, and fed- 
eral authorities of the existing pro- 
gram for exchange of teachers among 
nations. 


[5] Scholarships—Federal govern- 
ment should finance the establish- 
ment in every state of a system of 
competitive scholarships under which 
young men and women of high capa- 
bilities may attend college. Scholar- 
ships for teacher preparation should 
cover the complete cost of training 
to the individual. 


[6] Federal Aid for Higher Edu- 
cation—Federal government should 
provide financial aid for the support 
of higher education to be granted on- 
ly to publicly controlled institutions. 
Federal government should make ad- 
equate compensation to privately 
controlled colleges and universities 
for the cost of specific services rend- 
ered at government request. 


[7] Social Security and Teacher 
Retirement — The Association op- 
poses any amendments to the social 


security law which adversely affect 
the state and local retirement plans 
to which teachers belong. 


[8] Income-Tax Exemption—The 
Association continues to advocate 
that the federal income-tax law be 
amended so that all retirement in- 
comes will be exempt from federal 
income tax up to the highest amount 
allowed on any retirement incomes. 


[9] National Board of Education 
—The Association believes that the 
development of education, whether 
at the lecal, state, or national level, 
should be placed above all tempo- 
rary and partisan political issues and 
provided with appropriate adminis- 
trative arrangements to safeguard 
the integrity of the educational proc- 
ess. 

To this end, the Association again 
urges Congress to create a National 
Board of Education as an independ- 
ent agency to administer the United 
States Office of Education. The mem- 
bers of the National Board should 
be appointed for long overlapping 
terms by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. It further rec- 
ommends that the National Board 
should select a professionally quali- 
fied Commissioner of Education who 
would be responsible to the board 
for the conduct and performance of 
the office. 


[10] Health and Child Welfare— 
Congress should provide funds, to be 
administered thru public agencies 
and under state and local control, to 
strengthen the health- and physical- 
education program for all children 
in all schools and colleges. 


[11] Nursery Schools and Child- 
Care Centers—Any federal funds 
made available for nursery schools 
and child-care centers should be 
channeled thru the regularly estab- 
lished federal and state education 
agencies. 

[12] Public Lands—Federal gov- 
ernment should make payments in 


lieu of state and local taxes for lands 
acquired for federal use. + 
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Know-How Pus 


N WEST VIRGINIA, 99% of the 

members of the state education 
association were NEA members dur- 
ing 1950-51! There were many rea- 
sons for this excellent record; we 
suggest that the plan for collecting 
unified dues followed in some of the 
counties was an important factor. 
Several of the county plans are de- 
scribed here. 


Ohio County 

[1] Cards for unified dues are sent 
out from the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools to each building 
to be distributed to the teachers. 

[2] The completed cards are sent 
in with the September monthly re- 
port. Checks may be dated ahead. 

[3] The superintendent 
sends the dues in to the state asso- 
ciation. Cards held by the county 
are sent to the membership chairman 
of the county association. 

[4] At the October meeting of the 
executive committee—made up of 
one representative from each school 

the county membership chairman 
reports. 


county 


[5] Each building representative 
is asked to contact the teachers who 
have not joined. 

[6] If this effort has not secured 
the 90% necessary for unified dues, 
the president may appeal to the 
teacher who is not a member or to 
the principal of the building where 
the nonmember teaches. 

|7] The final plea is made at the 
meeting of the county association in 
November. ‘The county membership 
chairman is granted time to state 
reasons for joining the local, state, 
and national education associations. 


Berkeley County 


[1] New teachers are told about 
the importance of professional or- 
ganizations and are notified of their 
dues before the opening day of 
school. 

[2] At the opening meeting of 
school, teachers are given an oppor- 
tunity to sign authorization slips 
which give the schoolboard power to 
withhold dues from the September 


check. This voluntary method is 
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employed increasingly in our area. 

[3] Unified-dues blanks are given 
to a key person in each building 
when school opens. These key per- 
sons form the membership commit- 
tee for the year. They collect dues 
and send the report and money to 
the local association treasurer by 
October 1. 

[4] ‘The local-association treasurer 
keeps a list of members and forwards 
blanks and money to the state asso- 
ciation. 

[5] The president checks with the 
treasurer after October 1. To those 
who have not paid, the secretary 
sends notes of reminder. 

[6] A close tabulation is made 
each month by the key person in 
each building, working with the 


treasurer, as well as the secretary, 
[7] All materials sent from the 
state and national associations are 
mimeographed and sent to teachers 
immediately to stimulate interest. 


Kanawha County 
. | - e e > “ ° 
[1] The association is divided into 


20 zones, each with its leader. Each 
school elects a key teacher. 

[2] At the orientation meeting in 
the fall the teachers learn about the 
unified-dues program. 

[3] Later, membership blanks are 
distributed to the schools, where key 
teachers and principals stress the 
importance of joining the _profes- 
sional organizations. 

[4] Key teachers personally contact 
teachers who fail to join. 

[5] ‘Ihe county membership chair- 
man sends letters to the schools who 
do not have 100% membership. 

[6] Names of those schools which 
have 100° membership are pub- 
lished in the county publication. + 





HELPING YOU TELL THE WORLD => 


sy IXTEEN colorful and attractive charts 
with the theme, ““The NEA at Work,” 
have been prepared to help state and lo- 
cal education associations disseminate 
information about the NEA, its pur- 
poses, and its scope and influence. 

Field workers of the state associations, 
who needed additional materials to help 
promote NEA membership drives, re- 
quested that the charts be made. This 
recommendation was timely, for this 
year local associations are intensifying 
their efforts to increase NEA member- 
ship. Thru wellplanned campaigns, 
many local leaders are striving to achieve 
100% NEA membership goals. 

Local officers and committee members 
are finding the charts an effective way of 
informing teachers about NEA services. 
The charts employ modern advertising 
technics and provide an over-all view of 
the NEA in five or six minutes. 

Among specific topics dealt with in 
the charts are: our professional home; 
NEA organization; unity of local, state, 
and national; NEA growth; work of 
NEA committees, commissions, councils, 
and departments; and special NEA serv- 
ices. 

On display at the recent NEA conven- 
tion, the charts received many favorable 
comments. One delegate said, “They will 
greatly strengthen our efforts to develop 
among teachers an awareness of the vital 
need for a million teachers to unite in 
one great national professional organi- 





zation, to inform the teachers about the 
services of the NEA, and to correct mis- 
understandings.” 

At the convention several discussion 
groups made suggestions about effective 
ways to use the charts: 

[1] Display charts at meetings. 

[2] Develop a talk about the NEA, 
using the charts as a guide. Show sepa- 
rate charts as points are made. 

[3] Post charts in offices of superin- 
tendent and in buildings which teachers 
frequent. 

[4] Use the charts to inform officers, 
membership committees, building repre- 
sentatives, and other local teachers who 
collect NEA dues. 

[5] Circulate charts among schools, 
placing two or three charts in each 
school. 

[6] Arrange the schedule for the dis- 
tribution of charts so they will be avail- 
able first in the buildings with the low- 
est NEA membership. 

[7] Followup display of charts by dis- 
tributing application blanks for NEA 
membership and by completely canvass- 
ing the teachers. 

Local leaders interested in borrowing 
a set of charts should write to the state 
education association or the NEA state 
director. The request’ should be made 
far in advance of the time scheduled for 
display. One of the charts is shown at 
the right. 
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Jravel Division Jahing New Stops 


Many former NEA tour members 
and other would-be members have 
been campaigning for five years to get 
a South American tour added to the 
list of NEA tour areas. The summer 
program for 1952 will reflect these sug- 
gestions with a tour to the northern 
and western coastal countries of our 
neighbor continent. A second new tour 
will reflect another expressed interest 
in the opposite direction—to Canada’s 
peninsular province of Nova Scotia. 

Traveling teachers in the summer of 
1952 will also have the opportunity to 
choose from 10 other areas: Western 
United States, Alaska, French Canada 
and Canadian Rockies, Hawaii, Cen- 
tral America, Cuba, Mexico, Southern 
Europe, and Scandinavia. 


Independent Travel Program 


Altho the advantages of group travel 
have proved a drawing card, the NEA 
Travel Division is aware that there are 
those teachers who prefer to travel 
alone or in small independent groups, 
with their personal interests in certain 
areas emphasized in their itinerary. A 
new service of independent-travel plan- 
ning for individuals and small groups 
is therefore being offered. 

According to this plan, a teacher or a 
small group of teachers may travel over 
the route of any NEA tour with lim- 
ited deviation allowed for individual 
interests. All details of the trip will be 
arranged in advance: hotels, transpor- 
tation, sightseeing, and other desired 
features. Complete independent tours 
will be planned for teachers on sabbat- 
ical leave who wish to travel for a few 
weeks or months in specific areas or 
countries. Such travel may be com- 
bined with study in foreign countries. 


Christmas Tours 1951 


Teachers who want to invest their 
week-and-a-half Christmas holiday in a 
vacation will have the choice of four 
NEA tours. One group will spend the 
holiday in New Orleans with addition- 
al trips to other Gulf Coast cities. 
Another will go by air to Miami and 
Nassau for a green Christmas. A third 
will concentrate on Florida with a bus 
tour from Jacksonville south to Miami 
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along the Atlantic coast, returning 
north along the Gulf Coast. 

And for those who want a really dif- 
ferent Christmas there is offered an air 
tour to Guatemala, with a traditional 
holiday celebration in Guatemala City 
and a three-day trip to Antigua, Atit- 
lan, and Chichicastenango in the high- 
lands. 

Detailed information on Christmas 
tours will be available the first week in 
October. All tours may be joined in 
any one of seven or eight cities of tour 
origin thruout the country. 


Land of the Sun 


“The usual motion-picture photog- 
rapher approaches the filming of an 
Indian scene with the apparent determ- 
ination to stress all the uniquely differ- 
ent characteristics of Indian life as 
something apart from normal life. Such 
an approach is unfair to the Indians 
and seldom helps the white man to 
understand their real problem.” This 
statement by Willard W. Beatty, chief, 
Branch of Education, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior, 
was made at a showing of the new film, 
Land of the Sun, produced by the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. 

This film, which has received favor- 
able reaction in numerous city show- 
ings and over two television networks, 
does not reflect the approach of which 
Dr. Beatty speaks. “Those who have 
photographed Land of the Sun have 
done an unusually sincere and thoro 
job in the endeavor to understand life 
of the Navajo and Hopi people and to 
help make that life and its problems 
understandable to white Americans.” 

Land of the Sun was filmed by the 
Travel Division’s director, Paul H. 
Kinsel, on location in Arizona in the 
Indian country visited each year by 
members of the NEA Rocky Moun- 
tain-California-Southwest tours. The 
film—l6mm sound and color, 24 min- 
utes—is available to educational groups 
thruout the country on a community- 
showing basis for no charge other than 
mailing costs. The film needs a pro- 
jector which carries sound. 

For information, contact the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. 
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Adult Educators 


A NEW national association of adult 
education was formed at a joint meeting 
of the NEA Department of Adult Edu- 
cation and the American Association for 
Adult Education in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 13-15. The new single national or- 
ganization is called the Adult Education 
Association of the United States of 
America. 


DESP Conferences 


A LEADERSHIP conference for leaders 


and prospective leaders in state and lo- } 


cal elementary-school principals associa- 
tions in Va., W. Va., Ky., Md., Del., Pa., 
N.J., N.Y. will be held at Jackson’s Mill, 
Weston, W.Va., Sept. 28-29. This confer- 
ence will take the place of the meeting 
of the state representatives for the Mid- 





Authoritarian Patterns or 
Democratic Principles? 


P resentpay programs in health 

education, physical education, and 
recreation provide many opportuni- 
ties for developing in boys and girls 
the democratic concepts and attitudes 
which will make them the good citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

Since individuals mature as demo- 
cratic persons at different stages of de- 
velopment, these programs recognize 
the importance of individual differ- 
ences. A high premium is also placed 
on cooperative action, responsible 
selfdirection, and initiative in game 
and dance activities, committee work, 
and health practices. 

In spite of their great possibilities 
for democratic cooperative action, the 
fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation are being constantly 
threatened by the authoritarian pat- 
terns of response-to-command systems 
of an earlier day, the all-powerful 
coach patterns of highly competitive 
athletics, and the very structure of 
games which makes the official blow 
the whistle and give the penalty. If 
effective education for American citi- 
zenship is to be achieved, all these 
threatening influences must be seen 
realistically in relation to presentday 
educational demands and must be 
aligned with democratic principles. 

The American Association for 
Heaith, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation faces this challenge in its first 
yearbook, entitled Developing Demo- 
cratic Human Relations Thru Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. The 562-page volume, de- 
signed as a working guide for admin- 
istrators and teachers and as an aid 
in program planning, costs $4.25, 
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Representatives of local associations with 100% membership in the NEA were platform guests at the Friday afternoon session / 
(July 6) of the NEA Representative Assembly in San Francisco. CAL-PICTURES BY BOB LACKENBACH 
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eye publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or 
less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure pub- 
lications from the Superintendent of 
Documents [Supt. Doc.] Washington 25, 
1).C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do 
not send stamps. 


OBEY these official Civil Defense 


rm AIR RALID instructions 


EBD DI” 


limmediate ottock! ad 3 minute wailing siren 


or short blasts 


ALL-CLEAR 


latteck over! 3 one minute blasts 


2 minutes silence between 


Drop to floor. Get 
under bed or heavy 


appliances. 


Drop to floor. Get 
under desk or work 


Obey your teacher. 
Go ta assigned 


of line of windows. 
Bury face in arms. 


at 
SCHOOL 


shelter quietly. 


Drop to ground or 
dive for cover. Bury 
face in arms. 


in the 


OPEN 


in Drop to floor. Bury Get out. 


VEHICLES face in arms. 


ing or shelter. 


Stay put until the all-clear and obey instructions 





Civil Defense 
Alert-Instruction Card. (See above.) 
Official civil-defense air-raid instruc- 
tions. What to do if an attack comes. For 
posting in homes and all public places. 
5c. Quantity discounts. 


Civil Defense Against Atomic Warfare. 
Selected reading list of official reports of 
the US Atomic Energy Commission and 
other government agencies, together with 
significant book and periodical publica- 
tions. 1950. 24p. 10c. Quantity discounts. 


Civil Defense and National Organiza- 
tions. How national organizations can 
help to supply community leadership in 
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Go to prepared 
shelter. Turn off alt 


Obey Wardens. 
Go to assigned 
shelter. 


Obey Wardens. Go 
to nearest OK'd 
building or shelter. 


Go to 
~ nearest OK'd build 


civil defense. 16p. 10c. Quantity dis- 
counts. 


Civil Defense in Outline. Outline of 
the program and objectives of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, prepared 
for the use of organizations. 1951. 41p. 
35c. Quantity discounts. 


Civil Defense Plans for School Sys- 
tems. Compiled by the NEA Commission 
on Safety Education and the NEA 
Research Division. Report of the 
plans and practices in civil defense 
in 16 school systems. 1951. 12p. Sin- 
gle copies free. Order from NEA 
Safety Commission. 


Civil Defense Supplement to the 
American Red Cross First Aid Text- 
book. First-aid instruction for civil 
defense. 1951. 47p. 10c plus 3c post- 
age. Secure from District Chapter 
Sales Office, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 


Damage from Atomic Explosion 
and Design of Protective Structures. 
Report of the damage an air blast 
would cause to various types of 
structures and buildings, and build- 
ing construction advisable. 1950. 
32p. 15c. Quantity discounts. 


Emergency Action To Save Lives. 
What to do for the injured in the 
event of atomic attack. 1951. 30p. 5c. 


Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks. 
Intended guidance for civil-defense 
fire-fighting services in preparing to 
combat mass fires in time of war. 
1950. 45p. 15c. Quantity discounts. 


First Aid. What to do while waiting for 
the doctor. Illustrated. 1950. 33p. Free. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 10. 


Handbook of Emergency Defense Ac- 
tivities. Guide to federal agencies all or 
part of whose functions are devoted to 
mobilization or to other related phases of 
the defense program. Designed to assist 
the public in reaching the services it 
needs in connection with the defense pro- 
gram. 1951. 92p. 25c. Quantity discounts. 


Health Services and Special Weapons 
Defense. Functions, responsibility, and 
organizations of the civil-defense health 


services. 1950. 260p. 60c. Quantity dis. 
counts. 


How To Survive an Atomic Bomb 
Richard Gerstell, consultant, Civil De 
fense Office, National Security Resources 
Board. Question-and-answer approach to 
facts about the atomic bomb and safety 
measures to take in the event of an attack, 


1950. 149p. 25c. Bantam Books, 25 W, 


45th St., New York 19. 


Inexpensive Books and Pamphlets on 
Atomic Energy compiled by Israel Light, 
Annotated bibliography on atomic ener. 
gy designed for school use. Mimeo. Bibli- 
ography No. 4. 1949. 9p. Free. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Let’s Face It. Prepared by the Emo 
tional Stability Committee of the Metro 
politan School Study Council. Sugges 
tions for increasing emotional stability 
and reducing tensions among children 
arising from civil-defense activities and 
today’s world. 1951. 32p. 35c. Quantity 
discounts. Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27. 


Medical Aspects of Atomic Weapons, 


Effects of an atomic bomb explosion upon § 


people within its range, the medical and 
biological aspects of injuries and their 
treatment. 1950. 24p. 10c. Quantity dis 
counts. 


Survival Under Atomic 
individual’s 


Attack. The 
chances of surviving an 
atomic attack, possible sources of danger, 
and what to do about them. 1950. 32p. 
10c. Quantity discounts. 


Salt and Soda for Shock in Burns. Sim- 
ple rules for using salt-and-soda water by 
mouth as first aid for serious shock from 
burns. 1950. Leaflet. Single copies free 
from Public Health Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. $2 
per hundred. 


The Civil Defense Alert. Federal civil- 
defense administration newsletter for 
state and local civil-defense staffs. 5c per 
copy; 60c per year. 


This Is Civil Defense. Why civil de 
fense is needed, how it works, and how 
the ordinary citizen can help to make it 
successful. 1951. 3lp. 15c. Quantity dis 
counts. 


United States Civil Defense. Plan for 
organizing civil defense in the US. 1950. 
162p. 25c. Quantity discounts. 


What You Should Know About Biol 
ogical Warfare. What biological warfare 
is and defenses against it. 1951. 30p. 10c. 


Quantity discounts. # | 
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Inflation 
Defense Without Inflation by Albert 


G. Hart with recommendations by 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Committee 
on Economic Stabilization is a_ timely 
contribution to the understanding of 
what is ahead of us economically. 

The report describes the probable ef- 
fects on business and on the individual 
citizen of measures which may be taken 
to meet the emergency. Its recommenda- 
tions will help leaders in business, gov- 
ernment, and education to work for the 
wise measures which, under the 
strains of major defense outlays, can keep 
our economy healthy and maintain and 
improve our standard of living. 1951. 
I86p. $2. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
W. 42d St.. New York 18. 


even 


Professional 

Homes Build Persons by Garry Cleve- 
land Myers and his wife, Caroline Clark 
Myers. The authors discuss the urges and 
emotions of the growing child in his 
family relationships and show how the 
parents can help that child develop into 
a happy, likable, useful, and responsible 
citizen. Intended primarily for parents, 
the book is useful to teachers in helping 
parents understand their children’s be- 
havior. 1950. 329p. $3. Dorrance and Co., 
462-468 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 6. 


How Good Is Your School? by Wilbur 
A. Yauch. An educator experienced in 
public-school work explains to patrons 
the reasons for the many changes that 
have taken place since the time when 
most adults were in school—changes in 
methods of teaching, grading, instilling 
discipline, and developing the child's 
best potentialities. The book provides 
concrete suggestions as to what parents 
can do to improve the caliber of educa- 
tion in their communities and has a par- 
ent’s checklist for visiting the school. 
1951. 213p. $2.75. Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16. 


Methods and Activities in Elementary- 
School Science by Glenn O. Blough and 
Albert J. Huggett. A text which attempts 
to supply enough classroom material so 
that the teacher can help children ex- 
plore the world about them in a scientific 
manner. For college students and teach- 
ers in service. 1951. 310p. $3.75. Dryden 
Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19. 


New Ways ~ Better M eetings by Ber- 
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tram W. and Frances Strauss. Applied 
group dynamics. Tells how to get the 
members of a group, small or large, to 
participate; how to reach decisions with- 
out straitjacket rules of order; how to use 
role-playing; how the small meeting 
works best; how to involve an audience 
in a large meeting; how to get results 
from a conference. 1951. 177p. $2.95. 
Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17. 


Occupational Information—Its Nature 
and Use by Max F. Baer and Edward C. 
Roeber. An over-all picture of the na- 
tional job structure, with suggestions for 
obtaining key facts about occupations, 
appraising available occupational infor- 
mation, and using that information in 
counseling interviews, classrooms, libra- 
ries, and all-school programs. 1951. 603p. 
$5.75. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 16. 


Speech Therapy with Children by Ollie 
L. Backus and Jane E. Beasley. Proce- 
dures in speech therapy, the theory un- 
derlying them, and _ illustrative lesson 
plans for children from preschool thru 
intermediate grades. 1951. 441p. $3. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 


Teaching Secondary English by John J. 
DeBoer, Walter V. Kaulfers, and Helen 
Rand Miller. Modern trends in the teach- 
ing of reading, literature, listening, speak- 
ing, and writing at the secondary level. 
1951. 427p. $4. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42d St., New York 18. 


The Blue Book of 16mm Films lists 
over 7200 films, indexed under 179 sub- 
ject-headings. Cost, length, content, and 
sources of the films are given. 1951 ed. 
172p. $1.50. Educational Screen, Inc., 64 
E. Lake St., Chicago 1. 


The Teaching of Arithmetic; 50th 
Yearbook of National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Nelson B. 
Henry, editor. Emphasizes importance of 
arithmetic in any type of elementary- 
school curriculum, mathematical mean- 
ings inherent in arithmetic, and better 
preparation of teachers of arithmetic, 
thru both preservice and inservice train- 
ing. 1951. 302p. $3.50, cloth-bound; $2.75, 
paper. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 


Conservation 


Tue annual fall migration of birds 
makes Hawks Aloft: The Story of Hawk 





Mountain by Maurice Broun particularly 
timely. In it, the author dramatizes the 
why and wherefore of preserving the 
wild creatures now rapidly vanishing. 
The book centers attention on the hawk, 
but in addition is filled with interesting 
data on the flora, fauna, and other natural 
phenomena of the region. 1949. 222p. $4. 
Dodd, Mead, and Co., 432 4th “Ave., 
New York 16. 


Federal Government Services 


How To Get It from the Government 
by Stacy V. Jones. Handbook describing 
federal government services available to 
any citizen. Has specific information on 
such matters as federal jobs, social secu- 
rity, federal housing, household helps, the 
census, farm aids, public health, and edu- 
cation. 1951. 104p. $1.50. E. P. Dutton 
Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York 10. 


Biography 

The Life of Pierre Charles L’Enfant by 
H. Paul Caemmerer is the life story of the 
man who born and educated in 
France, came to this country early in the 
American Revolution, was commissioned 
an ofhcer in the Continental Army, and 
crowned his career with the planning of 
the city of Washington. 1950. 480p. $10. 
National Republic Publishing Co., 511 
lith St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


was 


Among the Magazines 


How to give children the satisfaction 
they secure thru the reading of comic 
books by substituting good literature for 
the trash they so often get is found in two 
articles by Constance Carr in Elementary 
English for April and May 1951. In April, 
Miss Carr discusses stories that could sub- 
stitute for the “funny” comic books. In 
May, she deals with those that substitute 
for the adventure stories. Most of the 
books she lists are in the fourth-thru 
sixth-grade reader level, altho some selec- 
tions are included for children below 
the fourth grade and some for those 
above the sixth grade. 


The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science devotes its 
entire May 1951 issue to the matter of 
civil rights in America. The various arti- 
cles restate the ideological basis for Amer- 
ican civil liberties and suggest ways of 
putting this ideology into practice. 


In a research study of the problem re- 
ported in the Journal of Experimental 
Education for June 1951, Sidney L. Cel- 
ler finds that four practices are most 
closely related to effective discipline: an 
enriched lesson which interests the pupil 
and promotes learning growth, routiniz- 
ing the mechanics of the classroom, pre- 
senting the subjectmatter in a vital and 
enthusiastic manner, and skilful technics 
of classroom teaching. + 
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Our Afy | 
ANNIVERSARY | 


Serving America’s 


e SCHOOLS 
© CHURCHES 
¢ INDUSTRIES 
s 


COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


As early as 1911 Association Films 
saw in the motion picture a great 
resource for education, inspira- 
tion and entertainment. Today we 
have over 1400 subjects including 
the best in— 


FREE FILMS—travel, history, ad- 
venture, home economics and 
science. 


TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS’ 
subjects—excerpts from such 
notable features as “David Cop- 
perfield”, for classroom use. 


EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS—teach- 
ing and informational films from 
leading producers. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS—a wealth of 
material for churches of every 
faith from the Religious Film 
Association. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—w hole- 
some features, with Parents’ Mag- 
azine ratings, and hundreds of 
cartoons, comedies, and novelties. 


1951-52 catalog, 
“Selected Motion 
Pictures” Write 
Association Films 
office nearest you. 


Association Fitms Iwe. 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St 
CHICAGO 3 

79 E€. Adams St 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St. 
DALLAS 1 
1915 Live Ook St 
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“Well, here we go 


again, eh, Miss Talbut?” 


a RDAY EVENING 


47 494 THE RTtS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PE A PERM 5 uC E 


It's Up to You 
DuriInc the summer we went thru 
hundreds of magazines and newspapers, 
hunting for grist for this mill. Here are 





our favorites. If you like them, send us 
more. If you don’t like them, send us 
some of the student humor from your 


own Classes. 


Clerk: Madam, you put too much 


postage on this letter. 


loo far. 
—Mississippi Educational Advance. 





“Where is the third bear?” 
inquired. 


‘Just a minute, teacher, it isn’t out of 
he replied.—ELEANORE 
POPESCUL, Carlyle, Saskatchewan, Cana- 


the chalk yet,” 
da, in The Instructor. 


PEDESTRIANS Who insist on 


—MEYER DAVIS. 





ask me now.” 


‘The boy seemed deep in thought for 
a while, and she trembled from fear of 
ah 
Mother, there is something I'd like to 
ask you that has bothered me for a long 
time. How do they manage to get the 
Saturday Evening Post out on Tues- 


his question. Finally he said, 


day?” 


—MRS. LLOYD JENSVOLD in The Woman. 





She: Oh, Heavens! I hope it won’t go 


\ LirrLe boy was sent to the black- 
board to draw the three bears. He drew 
two and then seemed to be finished. 
the teacher 


getting 
their rights sometimes get their rites. 


A younc mother had told her son 
some facts of life. At the end she said, 
“If you want to know anything more, 





Plus And Minus 


I learned to add and to subtract, 
Divide, and multiply. 
I had no trouble doing that 
If I'd but half-way try. 
The plus was clear as it could be; 
It simply meant to add. 
The minus always meant subtract, 
And that was not so bad. 
But when I came to algebra, 
There was an awful mess; 
The plus and minus signs got mixed, 
And I was in distress. 
For plus is sometimes positive 
And means above zero; 
While minus stands for negative, 
Or somewhere down below. 
We add both plus‘and minus signs 
And then subtract them too. 
There’s no good reason either way 
For which one we shall do. 
Ij I say, “Add,” it’s, “No, subtract’; 
Or quite the other way; 
If I subtract, “It should be add,” 
The teacher's sure to say. 
Of sixteen problems on a test 
They said I missed a score. 
I'm positive I'm negative; 
That’s zero minus four. 

—IRA T. CAUDILL, in Kentucky School 
Journal. 

A 

Money doesn’t talk these days—it goes 

without saying. 


v 
East Is East 


MarTHaA S. DuNAN of St. Marys, Ohio, 
sends us this student boner from. the 
collection she has assembled over the 
years: 

Questions: What was the Age of Peri 
cles? 

Answer: 18. 





“My vacation: Woke up at 9:15 on 
June 17. Ate breakfast of corn flakes, 
juice, and milk. At 9:45 went to 
store for mother and bought eggs, 
bread, and baloney. At 10:17 .. .” 


REPRINTED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL. COPYRIGHT 1949 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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_,No matter how you look at it- 
_ it takes a lot of coal! 
Mal NN cepa 












Almost everything America builds—wears 

: 8 
—eats—produces—is made from coal or 
with power furnished by coal . . . coal 


used by America’s steel mills—its railroads 
—its public utilities—its factories. And don’t 
forget all the coal used for home heating! 


Enea 


‘ke aL ty 


+ 





. OP ve 

More than 14 million American homes use coal for heat and Today—in addition to all the coal for everyday use—more 

rely on the steady, healthful comfort that only coal can and still more coal is needed for defense. For example, this 

Ona provide. More than 120 million tons of coal are delivered “Walker Bulldog,” latest U. S. tank, carries 76 mm. guns, 

n thet DY retail coal merchants every year for home heating and goes 40 m.p.h.—takes 50 tons of coal to make! Will America 

-r the} for schools, hospitals, churches, small industrial plants and get all the coal it needs for an economy which has to produce 
other community uses. as never before? The answer is yes! 


{ Pert 





Free to teachers—slide films, booklets, movies—all telling the 
fascinating story of America’s most basic fuel—all specially 
designed to stimulate a student’s interest while he learns. Fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us today! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. N 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing free 
teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet includes not 
only special materials for the teacher, but also specimen copies 
of items available for classroom distribution, including the 
new illustrated booklet, “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and 


[ 
I 
I 
l 
I 
I 
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the latest U.S.A. Coal Map. 
i 
I 
l 
l 
i 
l 
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PLEASE PRINT) 


Today, coal when used with modern equipment is the most Name 














on P Z 
bes: economical source of heat and power. Automatic controls Street ata es 
to and handling machinery have reduced operating costs all City a 
88s; along the line. And, one ton of coal, used under this more a 4.5 


-<- wow} ficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as that pro- 
cowrant: 1 duced by three tons—a few years agol 


Position 
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[Continued from page 419] 


NEA Officers 1951-52 


Jj. CLOYD MILLER, President, superintend- 
ent of schools, Deming, N. M. 

WILLARD FE. GIVENS, Executive Secretary, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

GERTRUDE FE. MC COMB, Treasurer, Teacher, 
1927 8S. 6th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Honorary President 


JOHN DEWEY, professor-emeritus, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


V ice presidents 


SARAH C. CALDWELL, First Vicepresident, 


teacher, Garfield Highschool, Akron, Ohio 

ELTON H. BORTICHER, principal, 401 Flem- 
ing St., Wausau, Wis. 

W. VIRGIL CHEEK, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Rt. 9, Box 387, Springfield. 

MARY ©. HAAS, teacher, 644 Lameuse St., 
Biloxi, Miss. 

GUNNAR HORN, teacher, 
school, Omaha 4, Nebr. 

ALICE HORSLEY, teacher, 350 Albemarle 
Ave., Roanoke 16, Va. 

MILDRED MCCORMICK, 5260 Dixie Gardens 
Drive, Shreveport, La. 

MARGARET T. C. MURPHY, leacher, 375 Sum- 
mer St., New Bedford, Mass. 

FLO REED, teacher, 922 Commercial, Elko, 
Nev. 

GLADYS ROBINSON, teacher, Route 1, Lan- 
caster, S. C. 

COLON I 


Benson 


High- 


SCHAIBLY, principal, 1310 Royce 
Ave., Kalamazoo 28, Mich. 


ANNOUNCING 










Strengthen your reading program with the 






word recognition and confidence in reading. 





such errors as reversals, 
















Send 










for 
BUILDING 


today descriptive 


READING SKILLS. 


\ 
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BUILDING READING SKILLS 


By AxmstrronGc and Harcrave 





SKILLS series—designed to establish and maintain skills essen- 
tial to reading with power and understanding. 


The Burtorinc Reapinc SKILts series develops 


This developmental 
and corrective program includes practice exercises for eliminating 


additions, omissions, and substitutions. 
NOW YOU CAN PREVENT READING FAILURES 


folder about 


The McCORMICK . MATHERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS @ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


N. EUGENE SHOEMAKER, teacher, RFD 
Red Lion, Pa. 
Executive Committee 
J. CLOYD MILLER, President 
CORMA MOWREY, 
Acting 


Junior Pastpresident, 
professional services, 
West Virginia Education Association, 2012 
Quarrier St., Charleston 1, W. Va. 

SARAH C. CALDWELL, First Vicepresident 

A. C. FLORA, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
1511 Hagood Ave., Columbia, 8. C. 

GERTRUDE FE. MC COMB, ‘Treasure 

VINCENT DODGE, teacher, 1413 Tenth Ave., 
S., Fargo, N. Dak. 

RUTH M. EVANS, teacher, 900 Sherman St., 
Denver, Colo. 

HARVEY E. GAYMAN, executive secretary, 
Pennsylvania Education Association, 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg. 

ROBERT C. GILLINGHAM, Compton Junior 
College, Compton, Calif. 

L. V. PHILLIPS, commmissioner, Indiana 
Highschool Athletic Association, 812 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 11. 

MARTHA A. SHULL, leacher, 1111 8. E. 113th 
Ave., Portland 16, Oreg. 


director of 


Board of Trustees 


A. C. FLORA, Chairman. 

J. CLoYD MILLER, President, NEA. 

F. L. SCHLAGLE, Secretary, superintendent 
of schools, Kansas City, 16, Kans. 

HAROLD A. ALLAN, 62/1] Georgia St., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

MABFL STUDEBAKER, assistant principal, 
Academy Highschool, 426 E. 10th St., Erie, 
Pa. 
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Here is just the kind of help you 
like; Holiday ideas, folk arts, de- 
signs, drawing, classroom craft proj- 
ects, and in addition—source ref- 
erence material that would take you 
months to gather. With SCHOOL 
ARTS as your guide it’s all yours 
by simply turning the pages. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


819 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
C] Enclosed is $5.00 


eee 


ADDRESS ........ 
GN 4 wae 6 Ke@a 


NEA State Directors 


Alabama—J. W. LETSON, superintendent of 


schools, 512 N. 17th St., Bessemer. 

Alaska—DONALD V. LAWVERE, superinteng. 
ent of schools, Navy Operating Base School, 
Kodiak. 

Arizona—ALIcE L. VAIL, highschool teacher, 
749 E. Broadway, Tucson. 

Arkansas—w. RK. PYLE, executive sec retary, 
Arkansas Education Association, Little Rock. 

California—OLE LILLELAND, Pasadena City 
College. 

—MYRTLE GUSTAFSON, 5680 Oak Grove Ave, 
Oakland 9. 

Colorado—ANNA MAUD GARNETT, teacher, 
504 W. Orman St., Pueblo. 

Connecticut—GLENN W. MOON, 1253 High 
Ridge Road, Stamford. 

Delaware—JOUN SHILLING, assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction, Dover, 

District of Columbia—viizABETH D. GRIF. 
FITH, 1803 Biltmore St., Washington 9. 

Florida—c. MARGUERITE MORSE, Box 447, 
Clearwater. 

Georgia—M. D. COLLINS, state superintend. 
ent of schools, Atlanta. 

Hawaii—JAMES R. MCDONOUGH, 
secretary, Hawaii Education 
Schuman Bldg., Honolulu. 

Idaho—GERALD WALLACE, assistant superin- 
tendent, 1207 Fort St., Boise. 

Illinois—HELEN K. RYAN, 100 E. Edwards, 
Springfield. 

—JOHN LESTER BUFORD, superintendent of 
schools, Mt. Vernon. 

Indiana—L, V. PHILLIPS, 
Indiana Highschool Athletic 


executive 
Association, 


commissioner, 


Association, 
[Continued on page 426) 


NEW aN: lesen 


ready to helo YOU 
SCHOOL ARTS 


halves lesson planning time 
doubles creative results 





SCHOOL ARTS brings you an Start the school 

idea parade of 10 illustrated issues year right with... 

—one for each school month. Ideas, SEPTEMBER 

projects, and source material that Graphic Arts, Posters 

put new pep in your lessons with OCTOBER 

stimulating classroom results. Many Celebrations, School 

of the illustrated articles are from Program 

teachers who share with you their NOVEMBER 

classroom experiences and _ suc- Handicrafts 
DECEMBER 

BuiLpinc ReEapinc cesses. 


School & Museum 


and 6 other new 


issues in 1952 


Illustrated projects 
Instructive articles 
Informative features 
360 pages—plus extra pages 
of color 


CJ Send bill, will pay Oct. 1 


6 &.d 6 6s 6 24>» 666 2 4's © oO 
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A New 


FREE 
Chart 


in Full Color 
(25" x 42”) 


(One of many 
teaching aids 
now available) 


Watch Your Boys and Girls Learn Faster 
.. Practicing the A-B-C’s of Food 


| Better diet brings better health, more alert | Even though you have a food program in 
minds... easier teaching—and new satis- your class or school, you may find help in 
faction! Surveys show that 5 of every 10 Wheat Flour Institute materials. Use them 
children fail to eat properly. With teacher’s in food study or as a fresh approach to 
help, eating habits will improve ... your many other subjects. They meet highest 


chance for real service. 


education and nutrition standards. 


52 MAIL TODAY—FREE MATERIALS 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


ures 
ages 


ae 


$0 LITTLE 
Name 

School Address 
City and Zone 


So Good For You 
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Department NEA-9, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me without charge complete details on your 
teaching aids and materials for an integrated program of foods and nutri- 
tion education at different grade levels. I am a teacher in: (Please check ) 
(_] Elementary grades ([_] Junior High ([_] High School 
(] Please send me the full color chart illustrated above. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find ee and helpful 





a 
iy 1 ) 


vepadiinaeein: Service for Grades 6 to 9 


Here’s good news for 
| feowkian and junior 


high school teachers. At 
ind last Science Research 
Associates are getting out 
a guidance service concerned with the 
chia which young people (in 
grades 6 to 9) say worry them. 
This new junior service is patterned 
upon SRA’s 12 years of successful 
guidance for high school boys and 
girls and begins this September 
Scheduled are 40 page Junior Life 
Adjustment booklets geared to the 6th 
grade vocabulary level, written and 
illustrated to interest pre-high ages. 
First issue appears in September—the 
others follow monthly. Among 
planned titles are: How you GRow by 
Bernice L. Neugarten, Committee on Hu- 
man Development, The Univ. of Chicago; 


HOW TO BE A BETTER STUDENT by Bernice 
L. Neugarten and Paul Misner, Supt. of 
Schools, Glencoe, Ill, ; HOW TO READ BETTER 
by Paul Witty, Prof. of Education, North- 
western Univ., and Harry Bricker, Atlanta, 
Ga. Area Teacher Education Service ; LOOK- 
ING AHEAD TO HIGH SCHOOL by R. L. Hunt, 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan; HOW TO SOLVE 
YOUR PROBLEMS by Stanley Dimond, Prof. 
of Education, Univ. of Michigan. 

Accompanying each booklet will be a 
‘Teacher’s Guide. And there is a Guid- 


ance Service Manual explaining the 
many ways of using the material. 
Junior Guidance Service also will 
clude such monthly items as Better 
Living booklet, Guidance Index, 
Newsletter, Junior Life Adjustment 
Poster (appealing to youngsters). 


In addition is a Research Service upon 


request reporting on occupational and 
guidance subjects. 


if Further Interested—ska JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE, as described above, is 
$22.00 a year and you might care to take this up with your School, P.T.A. 
or Bd. of Ed. Individual copies of booklets in paragraph 3, 40¢ postpaid. 
Write sCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. ~~ 








WRIGlets 
ENING GUN 





ARE you oe -¥- ART STUDY THIS SEASON? 
May we suggest using 


‘TePe te Ranma 


Lovely sepia re- 
productions of fa- 
mous paintings, 
the choice of 
thousands of 
teachers for many 
years, and at the 
same low price 
of only TWO 
CENTS _ each, 
size 542 x 8. A 
smaller size, 3x 
3'/2, at ONE 
CENT each. 
Minimum order, 60 cents. Trial set of 30 art sub- 
7 or 30 that children enjoy, for 60 cents. Send TO- 


56-page CATALOGUE, 1600 illustrations, and sample 
pictures for 25 cents. List of small colored pictures 
for a 3¢ stamp. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
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WeRuight 
Chats With Teachers 
About Counselling 


By S. A. Hamrin. This new 
book for teachers covers the 
what-when-why-how of coun- 
selling in classroom contacts 
with students. It discusses stu- 
dents’ needs and problems and 
how the teacher can assist. Helps 
make classrooms better places. Logical 
follow-up to ‘Guidance Talks To Teach- 
ers... 224pp. Write for approval copy. 


$3.00. Clip This... . 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 
COMPANY 


PUBLISHING 
Dept. 34, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 
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812 Circle Tower Building, 

ITowa—DONAL R. LILLARD, 
Winterset. 

Kansas—F. L. SCHLAGLE, 
schools, Kansas City. 

Kentucky—MRS. WILLIE CASSELL RAY, super- 
intendent of schools, Shelbyville. 

Louisiana—JAMES L. KING, principal, 153 
E. Boulevard, Shreveport. 

Maine—MrsS. GRACE DODGE, Boothbay Cen. 
ter Grammar School, Boothbay. 

Maryland—warry F. FRANK, viceprincipal, 
232 Rodgers Forge Road, Baltimore 12. 

Massachusetts—FVERETT J. 
Front St., Weymouth. 

Michigan—MARY FORDICE #NOFCKER, teach- 
er, 2906 Wellington Rd., Kalamazoo 37. 

Minnesota—a. B. MORRIS, State 
College, Mankato. 

Mississippi—u. Vv. COOPER, superintendent 
of schools, Vicksburg. 

Missouri—LourskE PHILLIPS, 153 Selma St., 
Webster Groves. 


Indianapolis, 


superintendent 
of schoois, 


superintendent of 


MCINTOSH, 62 


Teachers 


Montana—oO.LivER W. PETERSON, 
Montana Normal, Billings. 

Nebraska—CuFESTER O. MARSHALL, 
Kearney. 


Eastern 
teacher, 
Nevada—k. GUILD GRAY, 
Senior Highschool, Reno. 

New Hampshire—DANIEL w. 
headmaster, Highschool, Berlin. 

New Jersey—ERIC GROEZINGER, su perin- 


tendent, Hunterdon Co. schools, Fleming. 
ton. 


principal, Reno 


MAC LEAN, 


New Mexico—r. J]. MULLINS, associate 
secretary for research, New Mexico Educa- 
tion Association, 114 E. Marcy, Sante Fe. 
New York—JAMES A. 48 South 
Second Ave., Mt. Vernon. 
North Carolina—MARGERY H. ALEXANDER, 
teacher, P. O. Box 64, Charlotte 1 
North Dakota — Mary 
415 9th St. §., Fargo. 
Ohio—n. C. ROBERSON, director of person- 
nel activities, 958 Richie Ave., Lima. 
—MARGARET BOYD, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Steubenville. 
Oklahoma—b. ©. TEMPLE, 
enne, Tulsa. 
Oregon—CAarL F. 


CULLEN, 


FOWLER, teacher, 


702 South Chey- 


ASCHENBRENNER, princi- 
pai, Parrish Junior Highschool, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—HARVEY FE. GAYMAN, execu- 
tive secretary, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 

—MABEL STUDEBAKER, 426 E. Tenth St., Erie. 

Puerto Rico—JOSE JOAQUIN RIVERA, Box 
367 Hato Rey, P. R. 

Rhode Island—MARIE R. HOWARD, princi- 
pal, Carpenter Street School, Providence. 

South Carolina—s. DAVID STONEY, state de- 
partment of education, Columbia 17. 

South Dakota—J. HOWARD KRAMER, presi- 
dent, Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

Tennessee—ANDREW D. HOLT, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

—FRANK F. BASS, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee Education 
Nashville. “ 

Texas—MYRTLE M. HEMBREE, teacher, 6111 
Oram St., Dallas 14. 

Utah—pAUL FE. BEECHER, teacher, 3174 
Highland Drive, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—GERTRUDE FE. SINCLAIR, 
7 Maple Grove St., Barre. 

Virginia—MARY DE LONG, 2305 
Spring Ave., Roanoke. 


Association, 


teacher, 


Crystal 
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Washington—RUTH L. MOORE, 636 N. Oakes | 
olis, B st., Tacoma 6. | 


Filmstrips on America 








dent West Virginia — JESSIE CUNNINGHAM, 19 Everyone connected with education is concerned ' 
; i heels that children have rich experiences with the ideas, | 
Walnut Ave., n heeling. uk dk concepts, and attitudes which are fundamental to 
it of Wisconsin—S. R. SLADE, principal, 1501 understanding American democracy. 
Wisconsin St., Wausau. og coy Pir g peters, the or yperd pete py - 
2 ° _ ’ See. 1@ gh <ind of instructional materials. Not jus 
per. Wyoming—VELMA LINFORD, 1503 Rain textbooks, supplementary books, pamphlets and 
bow, Apt. 2, Laramie. reference books are needed. Visual materials, rich 
15 : in historical learning, alive with the color and : 
3 progress of American life, are needed. 
Classroom Teachers To assist teachers and children in this most im- J 
Cen : : nee portant of learnings—the meaning of useful and i: 
AT THE business meetings of the NEA De- intelligent citizenship—Silver Burdett has produced 
aad partment of Classroom Teachers, held in hehe = —e entitled Then and Now in the 
ipa ‘. »( we) ©: 28. 
f , San Francisco during the NEA convention, Each filmstrip in this series develops the following | 
a 1535 delegates were registered. grees; ea about a particular region i 
j 53: , ; : t t States 
62 The following officers were elected: presi- Pe eg : ” = nl = * ~ 
‘ ‘ he te Fe 1ere the region is. 
} dent, Janie Alexander, El Paso, Texas; vice- Student T te, Gale 2) What kind of place it is; that is, with what 
president, Arlene Wesswick, Rock Springs, udent Treasurers Boo — a eng al , ' 
‘% Wyo.; secretary, Dorothy Behrens, St. Louis, A ston bd iecindiihoees 3) ae i, Sine aoe hes agg ng oom ‘on 
her Mo.: director ex officio, Mary Virginia tog rd eee used the available resources and coped with 
‘ali high quality gray cover. the handicaps. 
Morris, Los Angeles, Calif. 3 : gn ge ee oo Br 
’ ‘ é past helps to ex 
dent . ‘het See eliieetitinial i . : 
Regional directors: northeastern, Ben 1 plain present-day life in the region. 
Elkins; southeastern, Lois Carter; northcen- SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! Each oie & a useful ag gion ye by 
| SE . . 2 oe ‘ ” or itself. Each filmstrip correlates history and geog- 
, tral, Mary Van Horn; southcentral, Effie O. er ee oe a ee raphy, drawing wherever necessary from many fields 
Stanfield; northwestern, Alice Latta; south- h d Pc euDty § ry “eon of knowledge, when those fields have specific con- 
term ste Nell Wilcoxen other student organizations tin tributions to make to the child’s understanding. 
western, Ne oe STREAMLINED STUDENT TREASURER’S Clarence W. Sorensen, geographer and teacher, did | 
cher BOOK simple, convenient and safe’— _ ne _ — “oe dpesey baa ag 
’ p . , + eas the artwork and production. ren and Now in the 
Elementary School Principals School Activities. United States embodies the same meticulous con- 
— _NEs — Le. cern for visual skills, insights, and values as are to 
Reno Orricers of the NEA Department of Ele PRICES: One, $1.75; 5 or more, $1.50 be found in our geography series, Man in His 
mentary School Principals elected at San each. All orders for less than $2.00 World. 
: Bins "ie ies . . . Twelve strips, all in color, are ready this fall. 
LEAN, Francisco are: ; j Cash, but satisfaction still guaranteed. | Gikeen. Gal le aecemdh, Ses Gan teleeaedion. | 
President—Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos Palos, Postage paid on all Cash orders. | write to our nearest office. 
erin- Calif.; vicepresidents—Thomas E. Pierce, 1 ; isk 
j . é one or mor r risk. 
ning. Texas State College for Women, Denton = ee 


juca- § liam C. Ryan, John B. Allen School, Seattle, THE GILBERT PRESS ompany 
> Fe Wash.; Johanna K. Havlick, Ambler, Pa.; 
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Association of Teacher 
Education Institutions 


Tue Association of Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions was organized on a 
permanent basis in Chicago last spring. 
Schools eligible for membership are col- 
leges whose major function is the prepa- 
ration of teachers. Annual dues are $5. 

Che purpose of the organization is to 
study educational problems of common 
interest among its members and to work 
with similar organizations in the promo- 
tion of policies which will benefit higher 
education. 

The association will have no accredit- 
ing functions whatsoever and will in no 
way encroach on the functions of the 
\merican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; rather, it will sup- 
port in every way possible the accredit- 
ing functions and the 
L\ACTE. 

Che ofhcers elected at the Chicago 
meeting are: president, George W. Die- 
mer, president of Central Missouri State 
College, 


program of 


Warrensburg; vicepresident, 


Strong con 
oble materral 
mointenance 


Approved 
by school playground of fi 


Write for catalog ond 
playground planning 
cials everywhere help, Dept O 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis 


Want to Use Radio 
and TV Intelligently 
with your classes? 


THEN SUBSCRIBE TO 


LISTENABLES 
AND 


LOOKABLES 


A three-times-a-month listing of network radio and 


_video programs of interest to teachers, youth 


leaders, and parents. Program details, study guides, 


and helpful hints on utilization. 


$2.50 for the school year 
Send your check or money order to 
LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES 


61 Lafayette Avenue 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Paul V. Sangren, president of Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo; secretary-treasurer, L. A. East- 
burn, president of Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff; board of directors, one year, 
John G. Flowers, president of Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San Mar- 
cos; two years, Walter E. Hager, presi- 
dent of Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; three years, John R. Em- 
ens, president of Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 


For UN Day and Week 


A Teachers Handbook for UN Day 
[October 24] and UN Week {October 
21 to 27], containing suggestions for 
study, discussion, and action, with ma- 
terials list, is available from the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C. 25¢. 


The Disabled Student 


\ suRvEY of institutions of higher 
learning, made by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralvsis in the inter- 





BUILD . . . BETTER 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 sound benefits (and honors) for 
you, your students, your high school. 
Improve School-Community relations. 


Write: 
MASQUE & GAVEL 


“Speech for Use” Society 
Northwestern University 


P.O. Box 822 Evanston, Ill. 





CAPS g 





FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 


' Mae = «Established in 1912 
BENTLEYASIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18 NY 











Py 


ests of the disabled student, reveals that 
743 colleges and universities are inter. 
ested in making their educational facili- } 
ties available to young people with phys. 
ical limitations. 

For a list of these institutions, write 
for College Survey, No. R-87, the Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly. 
sis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 


The Glasford Gymnasium 


GLASFORD GRADE SCHOOL CONSOLI- 
DATED District has a new $150,000 gym. 
nasium, but it cost the district only $36, 
000! The building, which was formerly | 
used as a gymnasium at a military base 
40 miles from Glasford, was bought by 
the Glasford board at public auction. It 
was then dismantled and restored with 
many improvements beside the Glasford 
grade school. 

The gymnasium will be used also by 
the highschool and citizens of the com- 
munity, many of whom helped to move 
and rebuild the structure, according to 
Leslie Swanson of Moline, III. 


After 56 Years 

WALLACE CHARTERS recently arranged 
a reunion for the class of elementary pu- 
pils he taught in 1894-95 in a small one- 
room schoolhouse in Rockford, Ontario, 
Of the original 30 pupils 15 attended 
the reunion, which was held in their old 
schoolhouse. A memory book was later 


mimeographed and sent to class mem- 
bers. 


“Miss Peach” and Teacher Ethics 


THE Sioux City, lowa, Public Schools 
have a new teacher. “Miss Peach” ap- 
pears regularly in a poster on the bulle- 
tinboards thruout the school system to 

[Continued on page 430) 


We Need That JMeoney 
joa Sobel 


$300,000,000 is needed for federal 
aid to public schools. 

$300,000,000 worth of food is eaten, 
spoiled, or contaminated each year by 
rats. 

$5,000,000,000 is the estimated an- 
nual local, state, and national cost of 
public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

$2,000,000,000 is the estimated an- 
nual cost of rat damage. That is 40% 
of our education cost. 

Let’s eliminate the rats—150,000,- 
000, one for each man, woman, and 
child in the United States—and put 
the saving into schools! ! ! 

For information on materials and 
methods for elimination of rats, write 
Fish and Wildlife Service, US Depart- 
ment of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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raly- 7 — en” 
SOLI- , a 
oym- 
=| HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
nerly oe 
base F ‘ pa - 
7 d wt needs k d understand 
nap ANA WU NE€EAS KNOWUWNG ANA UNAEVSTANAUNG 
with 
ford In these tense and troubled times, your students need to keep informed about the news 
that’s shaping their world. They need to know about the good news and the bad— 
0 by and why it is so. And one of the very best ways to help them follow the news 
com- confidently and intelligently, is to introduce them to TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 
a For TIME is an up-to-the-minute textbook on all kinds of news—on National and Inter- 
2s national Affairs, Science, Medicine, Business, Art and Music—in fact, TIME’s 
weekly chapters bring you 23 texts in one, covering all the developments in the news. 
TIME and TIME’s teaching aids, by bringing today’s important issues into the classroom will 
nged enlarge your students’ interest in all their studies, make your job easier and more fun! 
j pu- 
one- 
a THIS IS HOW TIME AND ITS TEACHING AIDS CAN HELP You: 
r old 
later 
nen The magazine itself gives your students the reliable news-reporting 
they need to catch up and keep up with current affairs 
; The Weekly Outline stimulates your class discussions 
— TIME’s enlarged maps and charts give you graphic illustrations of 
100ls vital news topics 
ap The famous TIME Current Affairs Tests and the shorter News Questions 
ulle- enable you to test your students’ understanding of the news 
n to 


The When and Where of Worid Events—a notebook map gives 
your students a handy reference map for their own use 
TIME’s map supplement sums up topics of world importance 





The Educational Bureau offers you the magazine plus the invaluable teaching 
aids (at no additional cost)—and a free desk copy of TIME (and LIFE as 
well if your order is for 25 or more copies of TIME weekly )—when you order 
the magazine at a special school rate of 10¢ a copy on bulk orders for 10 copies 
or more weekly. 


It is easy to order TIME—and it’s time to order now, just fill in the coupon be- 
low and start your classes off with TIME—America’s favorite newsmagazine. 











NS1 

TIME Educational Bureau, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 

C) Please enter my order for TIME, as follows: ] Please send me further information. 
—______. copies of TIME each week at 10c a copy, 
beginning with the issue dated Monday, ee a 
wautle (] further notice, or [] issue deted Teacher (Please print) 
| would like to receive the following Classroom Aids: 

1 The Weekly Outline School 

(_] Summer Review Test, _________ copies 

CL] News Questions, _______ copies Address 

([] The When & Where of World Events, __-__ copies 

C Maps and Charts City Zone State 
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[Continued from page 428] 
remind the teachers of good profession- 
al-relations practices. Midland Schools 
explains that members of the public-re- 
lations committee of the Sioux City As- 
sociation are responsible for the rhyming 
posters in which Miss Peach gives such 
reminders as: 

“Doctors never breathe a word 

Of what their patients do. 

We teachers must employ. such care 
{bout our pupils, too.” 


AASA Regional Conventions 


Tue American Association of School 
\dministrators announces the following 
dates and places for its regional con- 
ventions in 1952: St. Louis, Feb. 23-27; 
Los Angeles, Mar. 8-12; Boston, Apr. 5-9. 


NEA Radio Transcriptions 


Threshold and The Kindled Spark 
are two 15-minute radio transcriptions 
produced as part of the program of the 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions in supplying public-relations ma- 
terials to school people thruout the na- 
tion. 

Threshold dramatizes the teaching of 
reading in the elementary grades. The 
Kindled Spark is an answer to the charge 
that our schools are not teaching Amer- 
ican history. 

he two programs are being released 
back-to-back on the same platter. De- 
signed primarily for playing over local 


THE NEW 


< 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 


DESK 
tS 


Top Level for 
Manipulative Tasks, 


Top at 
Conventional 
10° Slope. 





Top Raised for 
Easy Access 
to Book Box 







Co-ordinated classroom envi- 
ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 
American Universal Desk is the 


FREE BOOKLETS— “The 


—two authoritative 
works on the modern 
schoolroom, Write Dept.7 
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Desk Top at 70° Slope for Reading, 
Writing, and Drawing. 


first to meet all co-ordinated 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion. No obligation! 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Co-ordinated Class- /, ° Se ° 
room” and “The Case THOMCHL eating 
for the ‘Ten-Twenty’ ”’ 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


radio stations, they are also excellent for 
presentation before PTAs, local associa- 
tions, and other groups interested in the 
schools. Cost of the platter is $10. It 
may be ordered directly from the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 


Teacher Turns Author 

EMELYN WALTz inaugurated a course 
in Far Eastern history at New Trier 
Township Highschool, Winnetka, Cook 
County, IL, in 1946. Failing to find a 
textbook suitable for secondary-school 
students on the cultural and_ political 
development of China and Japan, and 
the diplomatic relations between these 
two nations and the Occident in modern 
times, she wrote her own text. 


Sue M. Powers 


Sue M. Powers, former president of 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion and of the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education, who 
retired as superintendent of the Shelby, 
Tenn., County Schools, received a testi- 
monial dinner last spring and was pre- 
sented with a $1000 bond. 


Constance Carr 


ConsTANCE Carr, the new editor of 
Childhood Education, began her work 
last June. She was appointed by the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational to edit the Association maga- 
zine and bulletins. 



























Three Teachers Do 
The Work of Four? 


Those in the school field, or close to it, realize how badly 
teachers are overloaded, and how greatly facilities are 
strained; however, we cannot overlook the fact that an in- 
formed citizenry is essential to the survival of our nation. 
Consequently, Cram feels you will be interested in the ex- 
perience of progressive educators everywhere: That Cram’s 
Graded Maps and Globes will do a great deal toward meet- 
ing the emergency in our schools. 

Cram’s Graded Maps and Globes permit teachers to accom- 
plish more . . . with less effort. Just as textbooks are graded, 
Cram has different teaching aids to fit the needs and abilities 
of students in the various age groups. 

Write today for Circular No. 176—giving information about 
materials for the low grades. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO., Inc. 
730 E. Washington St. 









Elementary Teacher 


The classroom was a homely place, 
A wooden shack with clapboard wall; 
I wondered why she loved it so 
When school bells rang for her this 
fall. 

The desks were crowded side by side, 
September hung on hot moist atr, 
And yet she tacked the posters up 
And smiled at youngsters sitting 
there. 
















































She turned and spoke, and all at once 
The commonplace took on a glow. 
The rudiments of learning seemed 
Exciting, wondrous things to know. 
She held the rapt eyes on her face, 
She knew just what to say to win 
Their full attention, and with that 
There was no need for discipline. 

















O lucky pupils stretching forth 

Your eager minds on learning’s way, 
You'll not forget the truths you learn 
Or facts you write about today; 

For memory treasures pleasant things, 
She holds for them a place apart. 

O blessed indeed are those who learn 
From one who teaches from the heart. 


—JULIA HURD 
Texas. 


STRONG, Houston, 



























Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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1951 


SEPTEMBER IS 


BETTER BREAKFAST MONTH 


t’s the month when eating habits are reestablished for the new school year 
ahead. It’s the ideal month to initiate this good nutrition lesson. 





These Research Findings Indicate the Need for Better Breakfasts 


Nutrition and medical authorities have long recom- 
mended good breakfast habits. Results of nation- 
wide surveys and scientific research indicate the 
need for better breakfast habits. 

CHILDREN: Only one out of five children goes to 
school with a good breakfast. 

GIRLS: 60 per cent of teen-age girls habitually eat 


a breakfast entirely inadequate for their physical 
needs. 


BOYS: Twice as many older teen-age boys have 
poor breakfast eating habits when compared to 
the younger teen-age group. 

WOMEN: Only about 40 per cent of the women say 
they have good breakfasts. 


MEN: Only 56 per cent of the men say they have 
good breakfasts. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS: An industrial survey dis- 
closes the greatest number of accidents occurred 
in the last hour before lunch, and that a large 
majority of the injured had come to work without 
an adequate breakfast. 


Science Proves Students 


Do Better with Breakfast 


Scientific studies made by the 
Departments of Physiology and 
Nutrition at a prominent state 
university show that good breakfast 
habits help students to: 





TEACHERS: 75 per cent of elementary and high 
school principals and teachers are in agreement 
that breakfast is most apt to be the neglected 
meal by the students and say it is a serious prob- 
lem when students skip or slight breakfast. 


DOCTORS: 68 per cent of the doctors say the 
average person eats too little for breakfast and 75 
per cent of them think the average breakfast is 
poorly balanced. 


UNCLE SAM: The United States Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics says: “‘ It has been 
found that workers who skip breakfast get less 
done in the first morning hours than those who 
tuck away a good breakfast before work.”’ 


BETTER BREAKFAST PROGRAM: In the past few 
years over 80 cities and several states have or- 
ganized Community Better Breakfast Programs 
which, together with the above facts, indicate 


the need for a National Better Breakfast Month in 
September. 


1. Do the morning's work 
more easily. 


2. Think and act more quickly. 


3. Be calmer and steadier 
during the late 
morning hours. 


To help you organize a Better Breakfast Program in your school and aes smenr 


community and to help you teach this important and needed nutrition _ 
lesson, send for this New FREE Breakfast Teacher’s Source Book: st 


“TESTED SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
BREAKFAST PROGRAM ACTIVITIES” 


Edited by Mrs. KATHERINE E. Brinces, Head of Home Economics 
Dept., Public Schools, Greenwich, Connecticut; Miss Rose M. D’ Amato, 
R. N., Director of Public Service, Cathedral High School, New York, 
New York; Miss SARAH ETHEL Ross, Head of Home Economics Dept., 
Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, West Virginia; Foop 
DEMONSTRATION CLass, Foods Department, School of Home Economics, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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To EAT 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, 


A research and educational endeavor 


devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


BREAKFAST 





135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Lllinois 
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1540 W. JEFFERSON 57. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~* 9n the of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


TEACHERS AGENCY": picture in education is changing this year. 


Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 


28 E. Jackson Bivd. make some of their plans. You will find that, 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 





IT STARTS ce the 


A PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


—_ 


2 colors $1.00 64 pages 


Order your copy today, or send postal 
card for free descriptive folder. 


National School Public Relations Association 
1201 - 16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me copies of 
IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM: 
A PUBLIC RELATIONS HAND- 
BOOK FOR CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS at $1.00 per copy with discounts 
for quantity orders as indicated below. 


I am enclosing $ 
Please bill me $ 


Please bill school $ 


Order from and make checks payable to National 
School Public Relations Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Discount on quantity orders 2-9 copies 10%; 
10-99 copies 25%; 100 or more 33 1/3%. 
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wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 


NEW CHILDHOOD 
RHYTHM RECORDS 


Arranged and Recorded by Ruth Evans 


Series V—Rhythms for Young Children 
Record 501-502 


Bears; Chickens; Frogs; Rabbits; Cowboys; 
Indians; Soldiers; Sailors 
Record 503-504 


Ball Bouncing; One, Two, Three, Alairy; Ball 

Rolling; Somersaults; Cartwheels; Sit Up 

And Lie Down 
Record 505-506 


Skating; Prancing; Sliding; Stretch And Fold; 
Sway And Twist; Under Your Arms 


Series VI—Singing Games and Simple Social 
Dances 
Record 601-602 
Push The Business On; Mexican Social Dance; 
Rig A Jig Jig; Jolly Is The Miller 
Record 603-604 


Clap And Tap; Sevens And Threes; How D’Ye 


Do My Partner; Skip Around Your Partner 
Record 605-606 


Saturday Afternoon; Walking With My Partner; 


Girls And Boys A-Dancing; Pease Porridge 
Hot 


Complete directions for the use of these records 


appear on the inside covers of the albums. 
The records are unbreakable Six albums now 
available Write for details or order by mail 


from Ruth Evans, 326 Forest Park Avenue, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Price $5.50 Price $6.10 

for each series, for each series, 
Schools and Colleges Individuals 

(Tax exempt) (Tax included) 


OOO8 TLIMINATION. Ale OFSIRRECTION 


UNPLEASANT ODORS 
STAGNANT AIR 
AND REDUCES 
AIRBORNE BACTERIA 
Schoolroom tests show 50% reduction 
in airborne diseases and elimination of 
odor, through use of ultraviolet, germicidal 
energy. 
Sole Distributor 


EVEREST & JENNINGS 


761 No. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


“ON-THE-JOB” 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special ‘‘On-the-Job’ Liability Insur- 
ance policy, which originated in California, is 
now available to members of NEA in all 
States except Illinois, Kentucky and New York. 

Any teacher, principal or superintendent may 
apply for this broad coverage by sending the 
following to our office: 





Position and School 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, 
INC., for: 


$3.00 for 1 yr 


CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC. 
544 So. San Vicente, Los Angeles 48, 
California 


What Would You Do? 
THE QUIET ONE 


Our classroom was furnished=wit 
both tables and desks. Usually, 
most stable, dependable pupils we 
placed at the tables. Jill was-eneq 
these. She.was.a quiet, shy, attraeti 
girl, small for her age, very anxioy 
to please. She never got into troub 
at the tables. Her work, while ne 
outstanding, was always neat, and s 
made average marks on tests and writ 
ten work. 

I should have known Jill bettey 
but the other children constant} 
pushed her into the background b 
being more aggressive, more respo 
sive, and more demanding. 

Near the end of the year I was sud 
denly shocked into an awareness @ 
Jill and her problems. In the proce 
of changing seats she had been place¢ 
next to a girl who made peculiar and 
glaring mistakes. These same mi 
takes appeared on Jill’s paper. 
moved her again, and found anothe 
child’s errors copied on Jill’s papers! 
I did not accuse her of cheating, for 
I realized that she copied only be 
cause it was so important to her to be 


“right” that the means did not mat- 
ter. 


We were in the final report period? 
before I discovered Jill's problem. 
There wasn’t much I could do then 
except to try to understand how the 
problem had come about and to lay” 
plans for preventing its recurrence 
the next year. 

I explained Jill’s difficulty to her 
seventh-grade teacher, who gave the 
child work in which she could suc- 
ceed thru her own efforts, built*up 
the child’s confidence in herself, saw 
that she had no opportunity to copy 
other children’s work, persuaded her | 
parents to have her tonsils out . . .] 
and jfill’s work improved. But as aq 
result of that experience, I watch 
more carefully for the quiet ones who 
may be in need of special help from 
me. 

—MRS. RUTH K. 
Street Elementary 
Church, Va. 


ROUILLARD, Oak 
School, Falls 


# What would you have done in 
Jill’s case? 

Regarding the case of John [NEA 
JournaL for May 1951, page 335] 
Mrs. Margaret Payne, Morrissey} 
School, Amboy, IIl., says: Don’t force 
reading on him; deal with him as an 
individual; strive to bring out the 
good in him and to overlook his lim-7 
itations. Help him to think of others, 7 
to learn the thrill of successful ac? 


complishment based on his own ef- 
forts. 
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